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PEEFACE. 



In the following pages, the Author has had three chief objects 
in view. 

First, he wished to give a simple explanation of the several 
parts of the Daily Service of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and to show the relation in which each part stands to the 
others with which it is connected. Such a commentary, it is 
hoped, may lead to a more intelligent and devout use of our 
forms, the force of which, from our very familiarity with the 
words of them, we are liable to overlook. 

Second, he wished to give some idea of the origin of the 
parts : to show the historical connection of most of them with 
forms in use through long ages in the Church : and to point 
out the thoroughly Scriptural character of them, where they 
are not (as many parts are) directly taken from Holy Scripture 
itself. 

Third, he wished to point out the practical bearing of the 
several forms. If the earnestness with which we offer our 
prayers to God depends very much on the tone of our charac- 
ter and life, our prayers, reversely, should shed their hallow- 
ing influence on our inner being and our daily conduct ; and 
we should endeavour, in the words of Keble, to * live more 
nearly as we pray.' 



VI PREFACE. 

In short, he desired to lead men to reflect on the meaning, 
the history, and the practical bearing, of the forms prescribed 
for our use in the Service of Daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer. 

With a view to this, he has not had either the time or the 
opportunity to prosecute any original researches in the midst 
of parochial work. But he has availed himself of all such 
enquiries and reflections of others as came within his reach. 
And he would especially thank the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn 
for the &cilities of consulting the books in their Library 
aflbrded him as Assistant Preacher to that Honourable 
Society. 

Some notes are added, with a view (1) to point out the 
sources from which any statements were derived: (2) to 
suggest, for those who have the time and the inclination to 
carry on such enquiries, the places in which fuller information 
on any points may be obtained : and (3 ) to give in a more 
detailed form matters which it was necessary to touch on only 
briefly in the text. 

Some of the chapters, as originally composed, were 
written as Addresses to the Author's beloved congregation at 
Brighton; which will explain some points of omission or 
repetition, as well as the particular form in which, sometimes, 
the chapters are cast. 

The Writer's desire and prayer is, that the book may tend 
to God's glory, through the more intelligent and hearty use 
of this portion of our Book of Common Prayer. 
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* The liturgy of the Choich of England hath advantages so 
many and considerable, as not only to raise itself above the 
devotions of other Churches, but to endear the affections of good 
people to be in love with Liturgies in general.' 

Jbbeic. Tatlgb. 

* I believe that the evangelical purity of its sentiments, the 

chastised fervour of its devotion, and the majestic simplicity of 

its language, have combined to place it in the very highest rank 

of uninspired compositions.' 

Hob. Hall. 

' It has been happily, and, doubtless, providentially, guarded 
alike from excess and deficiency. It unites, perhaps beyond any 
other human composition, sublime truth and pure spirit: the 
calmest wisdom and the most energetic devotion.' 

Bishop Jebb. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATER. 

Our English Prayer Book is no modem composition, the 
efiusion of the thought and piety of a few devout and gifted 
minds. Neither is it, on the other hand, a mere work of the 
past, suited to the thought and feeling of a bygone age. It 
is rather a living tree, with its roots hidden deep down in the 
past, while it stands forth in all the freshness of present vigour, 
its dead branches removed, and it itself Ml of beauty and 
life.i 

And if many fail to enter into our Services, if they are to 
many — ^not among the poor and imeducated alone — to a great 
extent a mere form, if many think they find more life and 
heart in extempore prayers, it is because they do not understand 
the meaning of the several parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer, still less perceive the admirable plan and complete- 
ness which there is in each office, considered as a whole. 
' Even of those,' (it has been said with truth,) * who do enter 
into our Liturgy with intelligence and fervour, few are more 
than half alive to the variety of its beauties and the depths of 
its excellencies.' ' 

It is proposed, therefore, in the following pages, to explain 
the general arrangement of that part of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which constitutes the service for daily Morning and 

» See Palmer, * Origg. litt/ Pref., p. 4. 

' Rev. Hugh Stowell, * Excellencies of the English litargy, p. 4. 

b2 
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■ 

Evening Prayer ; and then to show the origin and connection 
with Holy Scripture of the several parts, and to explain the 
structure and meaning of them, one by one, in detail. 

And before proceeding to this, it will be the object of the 
present chapter to give a short general sketch of the history 
of our Book of Common Prayer, the Book framed for us as 
a means of giving form and expression to our devotion when 
we meet, as a part of the great * family ' of Christ, for the 
united public worship of God. ^ 

Its roots are planted (as was said at the outset) deep down 
in the devotional forms of the Primitive Church. * The 
English Prayer-Book,' writes Mr. Palmer, ' has descended to 
us with the improvements and the approbation of many cen- 

' ' Ours is a Book of Common Prayer, because it is (1) suited to all 
classes and ranks and peculiarities of mind ; (2) it is such as is suited 
to all those who, in baptism, have made a profession of Christ, and are 
under a vow of obligation to His service; (3) it is the common property, 
privilege, and heirloom of all those who can, in the spirit of adoption, 
address God as " Almighty and most merciful Father " (mark the beau- 
tiful union of omnvpotence and mercy) ; (4) it has a catholicity as opposed 
to the exclusiveness of Bomanism ; (5) it unites by common words, not 
only all worshippers who use it of the present day, but of the past and 
future, " with all that in every place call on the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, both theirs and ours" (1 Cor. i. 2) ; and (6) above all, it delivers 
us from that piide or selfishness which is apt to make us forget that 
we are members of one great family.' — Bromby, p. 19. 

* The book which we are about to examine is called " The Book of 
Common Prayer," that is, of joint or united prayer ; for that is the 
meaning of the word "common" here: (so we speak of "our common 
supplications," in the Prayer of Saint Chrysostom, " common and con- 
cordant," Koivh,s KoL ffvyjpbivovs irpo<r€vxds), 

' It is to such united prayer that our Lord promises especiaUy a 
blessing : ** If two of you shall offree on earth, as touching anything 
that ye shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven" (S. Matth. zviii. 19). And this is the great advantage of 
having certain forms of prayer ; they are a help to Christians thus to 
" agree together " in what they mean to ask of God. May we not say 
they are a necessary help to this ?' — Dickinson, Lect. i. p. 2. 
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turies, and they who feel truly the calm and sublime elevation 
of our hymns and prayers, participate in the spirit of primitive 
devotion. The great majority of our formularies are translated 
from Latin and Greek rituals, and there is scarcely any portion 
of our Prayer Book which cannot in some way be traced 
to ancient offices.' ^ Cranmer, as Bishop Jeremy Taylor has 
recorded, offered to prove that *the order of the Church of 
England, set out by order of Edward YL, was the same that 
has been used in the Chiirch for fifteen hundred years past.^ ^ 
* Compiled from the vast storehouses of devout antiquity,' writes 
Mr. Stebbing, * the Liturgy of our Church, like the Church 
itself, did not in reality begin to exist when first exhibited in 
its present form. Its largest and most important portions 
were the blessed produce of Apostolic times, and the ever- 
valued possession of the universal Church in all its struggles 
and afilictions.' 

And through this its connection with the old offices of the 
Church, our Prayer Book is connected further, to some extent, 
with the devotional forms of the Jews. For the Jewisli ritual, 
it is thought, supplied in some cases not only leading ideas, 
but even the very form and words, to the worship of the 
Christian Church.s And if this be so, it will be in accord* 

> 'Origg. Litt/Pref. 

' For this challenge of Cranmer, see Dr. Hammond's * Yindication 
of the Ancient Liturgie of the Church of England' (1660), p. H. 
* Accessimus autem, quantum maxim^ potuimus, ad Ecclesiam Aposto- 
lorum et veterum Catholicorum Episcoporum, et Patrum, quam scimus 
adhue fuisse integram, utque TertuUianus ait, incorruptam Virginem» 
null4 dum idolatri&, nee errore gravi et publico contaminatam ; nee 
tantiim doctrinam nostram, sed etiajn sacramenta, precumque pMicarum 
formam^ ad illorum ritus et instituta direximus.' — Jewel, quoted in 
Bailey's * Bit. Angl.' Pref. p. ix. 

' For this subject the reader is referred to Freeman's 'Principles of 
Divine Service/ where the writer traces at length the connection between 
the offices of the Church and the worship of the temple and the syna- 
gogue among the Jews. * We certainly find,' he says, * unmistakeable 
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ance with the example set by our Divine Lord Himself: fot 
not only did He follow a Jewish custom in giving His 
disciples a form of prayer, but also the germ of that perfect 
form which he gave them is found existing in the old Jewish 
forms. ^ Nor can we wonder to find a certain amount of 
correspondence between Jewish arid Christian services, when 
there was so much in common in the faith and religious 
feeling of which they were respectively the expressions, and 
the Jewish economy foreshadowed the perfect dispensation of 
Christ. 

The history of the English Prayer Book may be divided 
into three main periods. The first comprises the time from 
the introduction of Christianity into England, to the arrival of 
St. Augustine from Rome, about 600 a.d. The second extends 
from this last date to the time of the Reformation. And the 
third embraces the years from the Reformation to the present 
time. 

Of these three parts of the history, the first is necessarily 
the most imperfect. Of the system of Christian worship in the 
earliest times, comparatively little is known. It would grow 
up naturally by slow degrees. Only general principles, so far 
as we know, were bequeathed by our Blessed Lord, as to the 
form which worship tmder the new dispensation was to assume. 
* Where two or three are gathered together in My Name^ there 
am I in the midst of theinJ* ' Go ye, and make disciples of 
all the nations, baptizing them into the Name of the Father, 

proofs of paternity and derivation subsisting between the temple and 
synagogue services and those of the primitive Church.' And he quotes 
the words of Jahn, as entirely adopting this view : * It was by minister- 
ing in synagogues that the Apostles gathered the first churches. They 
retained also essentially the same mode of worship as that of the syna- 
gogues, excepting that the Lord's Supper was made an additional 
institution.* Vol. i. p. 62. 

* The author has endeavoured to show this at length in his ' Expo- 
sition of the Lord's Prayer,' Preliminary Dissertations, Diss. IV. 
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and of the Son, and of the Holy Ohost* ^ Do this in re- 
membrance ofMeJ ^ These and similar simple principles formed 
the basis on which the system of worship was reared. Her 
Lord willed, we thinks that His Church, which was to extend 
over all nations, should be free to adapt her worship to the re- 
quirements of each particular place and time.' And different 
churches, using the freedom thus given them, would naturally 

* St. Matth. xviii. 20, zxviii. 19; St. Lnke xxii. 19. *The public 
service and worship under the law was appointed by Grod Himself, both 
for matter and manner of performance ; but under the gospel our Lord 
hath appointed only the materials and essentials of His public worship. 
Li general, prayers, thanksgivings, confessions, lauds, hymns, and 
eucharistical sacrifices are commanded to be offered up in the Name of 
Christ, in the virtue and merits of that Immaculate Lamb, whereof the 
other was but a type, and for whose sake alone that was accepted. But 
for the manner and order of His public worship, for the method of 
offering np prayers or praises, and the like, our Lord hath not par- 
ticularly determined how, but hath left that to be ordered and appointed 
by those to whom He said at His departure out of this world, " As my 
Father sent me, so send I you,'* to govern the Church in His absence, 
viz. the Apostles and their successors in the apostolic commission. 
And therefore St. Paul writes to Timothy, the Bishop and Governor of 
the Church of Ephesus, to take care that prayers and supplications be 
made for all men, especially for kings, &c. And concerning the manner 
of celebrating the holy Eucharist, St. Paul gives some directions, and 
adds, " the rest will I set in order when I come.** And, ** Let all things " 
(i.e. all your public services — ^for of those he treats in the chapter at 
large) " be done decently " and Karh, rd^ty, according to ecclesiastical law 
and canon.' — Sparrow, * Bationale,' pp. 4, 6. 

* Each church, therefore, was left, through the wise forethought of 
Him who alone " knew what is in man," to provide for its own wants 
as they should arise; — to steer its own course by the chart and 
compass which His holy Word supplies, regulating for itself the sails 
and rudder according to the winds and currents it may meet with.' — 
Whately, 'Essays on the Christian Belig^on,' p. 355. 

' The simple service of the Sunday of the primitive Church is thus 
described by Justin Martyr, in his first ' Apology,' ch. 67. It will be 
seen that it consisted of reading from the Old and New Testament ; an 
address from the minister; prayers; simple administration of the 
Eitcharist ; and a collection for the poor. 

' On the day which is styled the Sunday there is a meeting held of 
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frame their forms of worship more or less differently, according 
to the diversities of condition and character of those for whose 
use they were being arranged, and whose deyotional feelings 
they were to express. The various tendencies, too, of those 
leading spirits who influenced the formation of the ritual of 
their time, would naturally impress their stamp on the ritual 
thus formed. ^ It is clear,' Bingham writes, ' by the Epistles 
which St. Paul wrote to the Corinthian and other churches, 
that every church hath power in itself to order their forms of 
worship, and the administration of Sacraments among them, so 
as might best tend to order, edification, and peace.* ^ And it 
was on this principle, accordingly, that the churches acted in 

early times. 

' If then it be asked,* Mr. Freeman observes, ' what was 
the ordinary Service of the Church of this coimtry from the 
first introduction of Christianity down to the time of St. 
Augustine's arrival, it may be answered that here, as through- 
out Western Christendom, it was most probably a Service of 
Psalms and Hymns, performed, originally at least, partly at 

all who are dwelling in the coimtry or in the towns, and the memorials 

qi the Apostles, or the writings of the Prophets, are read as far as the 

time allows. Then, when the reader has finished, he who presides at 

the meeting makes an address, directing and exhorting the assembly to 

be imitators of those good things which they have heard. Then we all 

stand np together, and offer prayers. And, as was said before, when 

the prayers are ended, bread is brought, and wine, and water, and he 

who presides offers np prayers and thanksgivings to the best of his 

ability, and the people join with him, saying Amen ; and each one 

receives a portion of the elements over which the thanksgivings have 

been offered, and partakes of it ; and a portion is sent by the deacons 

to those who are not able to attend. And then those who have means, 

and wish to do so, give, each what he pleases, according as he is disposed 

in his heart. And the president receives what is collected, and helps 

with it the orphans and widows, and those who are in want through 

affliction or any other cause, and those in prison, and strangers residing - 

among us . Jn short, he becomes almoner for all who are in need of help.' 

* Book ii. Part iii. voL ii. p. 623. 
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night, partly in the early morning, and again in the evening ; 
that it commenced possibly with some kind of penitential pre- 
paration, or else with the Venite : that it was devoid of 
Scripture lessons, the Psalms being used for the purposes of 
meditation as well as of praise; but contained responsive 
Canticles, among them the Te Deum, Magnificat, and Nunc 
Dimittis. The 51st and 63rd Psalms were also probably used 
in the morning office at daybreak, with more Canticles, such 
as the song of Moses &c. Such, we may fairly presume, were 
the oiSces used in the church of St. Alban and St. Amphibalus. 
The change to the offices introduced by St. Augustine, though 
considerable, would thus be no greater than that the other 
churches of the West had experienced in tlie century or two 
preceding, and would be rather of the nature of a development 
than of an actual substitution.' ' 

It is to the second period of the history, ushered in 
by this change, that we pass on now. *The condition of 
the ancient Church of this country,' Mr. Procter writes, 
*at the close of the sixth century, was most deplorable.' 
And it has been said that ' when Augustine Tmdertook 
his mission, it does not appear that among all the Saxons 
there was a single person professing Christianity.' ' It 
was in 597 a.d. that Augustine, the missionary of Pope 
Gregory the Great, arrived from Home. The immediate 
object of his mission is represented as having been rather to 
convert the heathen Saxons than to influence the existing 
British Church, which, indeed, refused to co-operate with 
him.^ But the effect of his mission was gradually to reform 

* * Principles of Divine Service/ vol. i. p. 240. 

^ Burke's * Abridgment of English History,' quoted in Carwithen, 
1,3. 

' When Augustine arrived in England, he found that, although the 
West Saxons were heathen, and had driven the church into the high- 
lands of Wales by their persecution, yet seven bishops remained alive, 
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the faith and practice, and re-organise the ritual of the 
British Church. From this time, accordinglj, the second 
period in the history of English ritual begins. 

The two main models of Liturgies at this time were the 
Gallican and the Roman.^ And Augustine, using the dis- 
cretion allowed him by the Pope of Rome,' appears to have 
prudently reformed the ritual of the English Church in con- 
formity with the Gallican rather than the Roman form, as 
being that with which the existing ritual of the Church was 
connected.' Thus the ritual of the early Church in England 

and a large number of clergy, who had very strong views about the in- 
dependence of the Church of England, and were unprepared to receiye 
the Roman missionaries, except on terms of equality. Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, Hist. Introd., p. xvii. More on this subject will be 
found in Hardwick's * Church History, Middle Ages,* pp. 6, 7. 

' The Liturgies of the mediseval Western Church appear to b© 
derived from two models, the Roman and the Grallican. The latter 
retained more features of its Oriental origin, and is said to have been 
followed by the Churches of Spain and Britain. Of the daily offices 
also, in their earliest forms, the leading characteristics appear to have 
been the same in the East and in the West ; and hence, in the recon> 
struction of the Western ritual, which is supposed to have taken place 
about the fifth century, Eastern improvements and details were received 
with great facility. And the change which was introduced in the 
seventh century was probably no greater than the other churches of the 
West had already experienced. — Procter ^ ch. i. 

* The following is the letter of Pope Gregory, as given by Bede : — 
' You know, my brother, the custom of the Boman Church, in which, 
you remember, you were bred up. But it pleases me, that if you have- 
found anything, either in the Boman, or the Gallican, or any other 
Church, which may be more acceptable to Almighty God, you carefully 
make choice of the same, and sedulously teach the church of the 
English, which is as yet new in the faith, whatsoever you can gather 
from the several churches. " For things are not to be loved for the 
sake of places, but places for the sake of good things." Choose, there- 
fore, from every church those things that are pious, religious, and up- 
right ; and having, as it were, made them up into one mass, let the 
minds of the English be accustomed thereto.' — Bede, Book i. ch. xxvii. 
p. 47. Giles' Translation. 

' 'Augustine followed the principle upon which the rituals of the 
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followed in the main the Gallican form, while it held its own 
national use, especially in the ordinary daily offices. Nor 
was the entire Eoman ritual ever introduced, ' although 
attempts were made to force it upon the Anglo- Saxon Church, 
and although the influence of Augustine's successors was 
doubtless felt in this direction in guiding those changes in 
rites and ceremonies and prayers, which every Bishop was 
empowered to ordain in his own diocese.' ^ ' The custom of 
each diocese, in its ceremonial, mode of chanting, arrangement 
of certain portions of its services, introduction or omission of 
Collects, became a distinct use, and was known by the name 
of that diocese.' ^ The most remarkable of these was the 
Use of Sarum, the result of a revision made by Osmund, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Chancellor of England, about the 
year 1085. It was adopted very generally; and for more 
than four centuries and a half was used as the chief devo- 
tional rule of the English Church.* 

And now we are brought to the third period, that of the 
Reformation, when our own present ritual was — ^we must not 

European churches had been remodelled ; and introduced into England 
the form of service which he found in the South of France (supposed to 
have been compiled from Eastern sources by Cassian {Freetnan, i. 
249), with certain details which are referred to the Popes Gelasius and 
Gregory.* — Procter^ p. 3. 

* The Gallican Liturgy/ Mr. Bennett observes (p. 34\ * was in its 
origin Asiatic, being traceable from Lyons to Smyrna, through Lrenseus, 
Bishop of Lyons, to Folycarp, and from Polycarp to the Apostle St. 
J'ohn himself/ See Palmer's ' Origines Liturgicse,' vol. i. 9. 

* There can be no doubt that several waves of Christianity, perhaps 
of Apostolical Christianity, passed across our island : and the Ephesine 
QX Johannine element in the ancient Prayer Book of the Church of 
England probably represents but the strongest of those waves, and the 
predominating influence which mingled with itself others of a less 
powerful character/ — Annotated Book of Common Prayer, Hist, Introd. 

* Procter, p. 3. 8ee also Palmer, * Origg. Litt.,' i. 186. 

* Procter, p. 8. 

' Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 18. 
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Bay compiled from — ^but rather, formed by a revision and 
expurgation of the forms ahready existing in the Church. 
The following were the materials with which the Reformers 
had to work. Over and above the Manual, which was the 
book of occasional offices, containing the services for Baptism, 
Matrimony, &c., there were two main Service books at this 
time ; the Breviart/y^ containing the order of ordinary Service 
throughout the year, which was revised by Cardinal Quig- 
nonez, in 1536; and the Miaaaly containing all that was 
required for the service of the Mass, corresponding to the 
service for the Holy Communion with ourselves. ITiese 
books, varying (as was said before), more or less according 
to the uses of the various dioceses, were the three chief 
service books from which our present Book of Common 
Prayer was drawn.' In composing it, our Reformers adhered 
as closely as possible to the existing forms, only rejecting 
what appeared to them to be the tmscriptural or dangerous 
after-growth of later times, referring the existing forma con- 
stantly back to the forms of the early Church, translating 
what they preserved into the language of the people at large, 
occasionally ' commimicating by some happy expression even 
an additional glow of devotion to passages in themselves 
(it might be thought) too beautiful to touch.' To simplify 
what was complicated, to correct what was erroneous, and 
to translate all into the language of the people,' was the main 

' < About the eleventh century, the Breviarj was formed out of 
all these books : the Psalter, the Bible, the Antiphonarium, the 
Hjmnarium, the CoUectarium, the Homilarium, Passionarium, and 
Martyrologium. The lessons, anthems, responsories, hymns, &c., for 
the different days of the year, being all placed in the same volume 
with the Psalter, Prayers, &c.' — Palmer, i. 208. 

' On these different ' Uses ' see Carwithen, i. 235. 

' ' In the whole compass of English literature, many as are the 
excellent versions of ancient writings which it can boast, it would be in 
vain to look for any specimens of translation (merely to put the case 
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threefold design of the framers of our Book of Common 
Prayer. 

^Nothing is more remarkable in the original Pre&ce to the 
revised Services' (Mr. Freeman observes),' 'than the utter 
unconsciousness which it manifests on the part of the revisers, 
of having done anything more than revise. Certain things 
taken away: a certain fusing and consolidation of elements 
before disjointed and broken up : certain provisions for secur- 
ing that the Psalms and Lessons should be really and thoroughly 
used, and not skipped for the most part as in times past ; and 
the turning of the whole into English, — ^this was their entire 
idea of what they had done. They expected the people and 
church of the day to accept the Services as essentially, and 
,for all practical purposes, the same Services, revised: and, 
what is more, as such the church and people manifestly did 
accept them.' These were the principles on which the revision 
of the English Service Book was carried out.^ But the work 

thus), so vigorous, so simple, so closer and yet so feee from all con- 
straint, as are afforded by the offices of our Church/ — ^Blunt, * Sketch of 
the Beformation in England.' 

' Vol. i. p. 8. The objects of the compilers of this first English 
Book of Common Prayer are stated in the Preface : that the whole 
realm should now have but one ' Use * in Divine Service : that tho 
rubrical directions, * the number and hardness of the rules called the 
Pie,' should be simplified : that the Psalms should be all repeated in 
their order, instead of a few being ' said daily^ and the rest utterly 
omitted': that the Lessons should include 'the whole Bible, or the 
greatest part thereof,' in a continuous course, and the reading of the 
chapters should not be interrupted by Anthems, Besponds, and Invi- 
tatories : that nothing should be read but * the very Word of G-od, the 
Holy Scriptures, or that which is evidently grounded on the same,' and 
that all should be * in the English tongue.' — Procter, p. 24. 

* ' It was not the purpose of the English Beformation* (writes Mr, 
Carter) * to ignore the traditions of the past, the changes which then took 
place being avowedly grounded on an appeal to an earlier standard. 
Its object, as oft-repeated declarations of its leaders abundantly testify, 
was to correct abuses and remove novelties of doctrine or practice 
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was only performed slowly and by degrees. And the Book of 
Common Prayer was subjected, when completed, to various 
criticisms, according to the views and tone of mind of those 
who criticised it, and went through various revisions, the 
general result of which was to make it more exact and com- 
prehensive, before it assumed its present form.* Thus, 
whereas the formation of it was be(;^un in the reign of Henry 
Vlll., it was first brought out in the third year of the reign 
of Edward VI., Jime 9, 1549, and it was revised afterwards in 
1552, during the same king's reign. Then it was modified 
somewhat in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and again after the 
Hampton Court Conference in the reign of King James ; and 
finally, after the Savoy Conference held on the Eestoration of 
King Charles II.« 

Such, in general outline^ is the history of our Service of 

which had grown up during the Middle Ages at variance with primitive 
revelation.* 

* A good short sketch of these revisions will be found in * The 
Liturgy of the Church of England,' by Rev. J. Jefferson, pp. 16-26. 

' As to the introduction of the Prayer Book into Ireland and Wales, 
JMr. Procter writes : * It was not until February 6, 1551, that an In- 
junction was sent to the Lord-Deputy of Ireland to have the English 
Book, of Common Prayer read in the Irish Churches : . . . . and thus 
the English Prayer Book began to be publicly used on Easter Sunday 
(March 29) in the Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin. The Second 
ooK of Common Prayer does not appear to have been ordered for ob- 
pvance m the Irish Church: nor was any attempt made to translate 
wlT fch • *^^ ^*^® °^ ^^ ^°^ *^® -^^^ language. It may be doubted 
the M«v'^ ^^ ^''^^ beyond the circle of the Lord Deputy's Court, for 
^nsliah ^ ^^*®®^ did not understand English ; and, if adopted by those 
telZiiribl ^^^^^ ^^^ occupied the larger benefices, it would be as uniii- 
languac-e * ^ P^ple as the Latin Service which it supplanted. The 
tained to 'all ' presented such obstacles, that the proposal was enter- 

be used in t'h^ * I^tin translation of the Book of Conmion Prayer to 
by the Irish T> ^^^ Churches — a proposal which was actually sanctioned 
The Irish a <1 *^^*^ent at the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth. 
^f the 1 ^^^ ^elsh were left in their ignorance, from the imwiUing- 
®arned to master their languages' (pp. 36, 37). 



} 
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Common Prayer. It had its origin in the worship of Apostolic 
times, which adopted, probably, so much of the old Jewish 
ritual as was suitable — the use of the Psalms especially — into 
the Service of the religion of Christ. The germs of it were 
brought to us by those, whoever they were, who introduced 
Christianity into England in very early times. It was revised 
to some extent at the coming of Augustine about 600 years 
after our Lord's birth. And again, aiter a period of about 
900 years had exercised its influence over it, it was more com- 
pletely revised by our Reformers, who wished to bring it into 
harmony with the wants of the age and the teaching of Apos- 
tolic times. But all along there was but development and re- 
vision of the old, not the creation and substitution of anything 
wholly new. 

All critical reflections, aU questions as to future revision, 
would be out of place here.' Eather, let us close our slight 
review of its history with some practical thoughts. 

' The following is the reflection of Dr. Goulbnm on this point. 
'The plain, nervous, chaste language of the English Prayer Book has 
this defect, that it does conceal from all but those who will be at the 
pains to look below the surface, an amount of art, and care, and erudi- 
tion, which probably is to be found in no other uninspired book. While 
it must be freely conceded (lest we trench on the prerogative of Holy 
Scripture), that the Liturgy, like all uninspired compositions, has its 
defects, yet if, when the mind is brought to bear upon it, all the ble- 
mishes discovered in it at least admit of justification, and some of them 
are positively seen to be beauties, revision surely would be a dangerous 
task, which might issue in rooting up much good and wholesome wheat, 
for the sake of ridding the field of a few so-called tares. Let divines 
whose minds are deeply imbued with Scripture and primitive antiquity, 
and still more with a spirit of devotion, after making themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with Liturgical literature generally, and with the 
history of our Liturgy in particular, have full liberty to undertake the 
task of revision, (/* with such qualificationa they shotdd think it expedient. 
But we are persuaded that men so qualified would recoil from it. The 
more they possessed of the erudition and the piety requisite for the task, 
the less they would think that they could achieve it satisfactorily. The 
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And first, let us reflect on the gratitude which we owe to 
God for giving us so great a blessing as our Book of Common 
Prajer unquestionably is.^ It is not the expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of one mind, or of a few minds alone, 
but it is the outflow of the piety of many generations ; while, 
in the course of ages, it has been proved to meet fully, and 
express truly, the feelings and wants of all.^ In it the 

passages they had at first crossed for examination and correction would 
seem to them more and more Scriptural and primitive as the light of 
Scripture and primitive antiquity was more and more let in upon them.' — 
< Communion Office/ Part iii. end. 

' * Never need a Christian, except when his own heart is strangely 
indisposed, fail to derive benefit from its ordinances, and he may bless 
the overruling Providence of God that, in this instance, the natural 
variableness and inconstancy of human opinion is, as it were, fixed 
and settled, and hedged in by a stated service, so pure, so evangelical^ 
and which is enriched by so large a portion of Sacred Scripture. Per- 
haps there has not been, since the age of the Apostles, a church upon 
earth in which the public worship was so solemn and so cheerful ; so 
simple, yet so sublime ; so full of fervour, and at the same time so free 
from enthusiasm ; so rich in the gold of Christian antiquity, yet so 
astonishingly exempt from its dross. That it has imperfections we do 
not deny ; but what are they compared with its general excellence ? 
They are as the spots on the sun's disc, which a sharp observer may 
detect, but which neither diminish the warmth nor obscure the 
brightness.' — Life of Hannah More, p. 330, quoted from Worki^ 
vol. xi. p. 69. 

* * These simple and sublime words* (writes Dr. Goulbum on the 
Communion Office) ' are the wings on which many devout souls have 
been borne up in their fiight heavenward. Thousands and millions of 
the faithful have found no juster expression of the desire, the hope, the 
gratitude, the love, of which their hearts weie full. While a form of 
prajer is quite new and untried, we are unable to form a judgment as to 
its value. An experiment must be made of it before its excellencies 
and defects can be recognised — before we can see the fulness and depth 
of it, if it have these merits, or discover (what is soon discovered in 
most modern prayers) its shallowness of thought and feeling. What a 
precious heirloom, then, must those pieces of devotion be, of which the 
faithful from the earliest ages have made experiment without finding in 
them any defect : with which successive generations have been perfectly 
satisfted as a vehicle of devout sentiment ! ' — • Communion Office,* Par 
IV. sect. 1 . 
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ignorant finds instruction, and the thoughtless warning, the 
mourner comfort. In it there is that which may recall the 
wanderer, and revive the fires of a once fervent devotion and 
love. There the heathen, the ignorant, the sin-laden ; those 
who bear rule in Church and State ; those who are in danger, or 
affliction, or distress — all are remembered before God. There 
the penitent, the adoring, the grateful, the sorrowful, the 
fearful, all find the best expression for the feelings of their 
hearts. And thus we may regard our Prayer Book as a trea- 
sure of spiritual wealth, laid up through long ages of the 
Church, and pervaded, as we hope, by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit which Christ has promised to His Church : like 
some mine, formed layer by layer, and storing up whole 
centuries of the sun's warmth and light, and ready, when 
the torch is applied to it, to burst forth into flame again. 
Therefore let our spirits rise in gratitude to God each time 
we use the Book of Common Prayer. That which has been 
bequeathed to us as such a precious legacy of instruction and 
devotion, let us receive with the gratitude which is its due.^ 

' There is a remarkable testimony borne to the excellence of our 
Prayer Book in a lecture of the Rev. T. K. Beecher, pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Elmira, New York. 

* Of all Protestant Churches, the Episcopal best deserves the name 
Reformed. She preserves so many of the usages and excellencies of 
the Roman Church, and so few of her errors, that it is quite easy to 
perceive that she is a Reformed Church. All other Protestant Churches 
are revolutionary rather than reformed. 

*In English there are no lessons, gospels, psalms, collects, con- 
fessions, thanksgiving prayers — in one word, no religious form-book 
that can stand a moment in comparison with the Prayer Book of the 
Episcopal Church in the twofold character of richness and age, 

* And, brethren of every name, I certify you that you rarely hear in 
any church . a prayer spoken in English that is not indebted to the 
Prayer Book for some of its choicest periods. 

* And further, I doubt whether life has in stcre fcr any of you an 

C 
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Then, secondly, we should consider how thoroughly Scrip- 
tural our Book of Common Prayer is throughout; how it 
faithfully represents the spirit, and is usually couched in the 
very language, of the Word of God ; so much so, that it is 
capable of being illustrated and supported from Holy Scrip- 
ture iill along in all its more important points, while it is 
(as it has been well said), the best of all commentaries on 
Holy Scripture in itself.^ Taking, as we do, for our rule of 
faith and practice. Holy Scripture as interpreted by the teach- 
ing of the Church, we ought surely to regard it as a special 
blessing that our Service Book is so thoroughly Scriptural, 
that it is, as it were, throughout, the breath of a spirit 
moulded in aU its thoughts and feelings by the Word of God. 

Further we should reflect, thirdly, that our Prayer Book 
not only Embodies the wisdom, and spiritual enlightenment, 
and holy devotion of all the past ages of the Church, but 
that it stands also as a monument of those who devoted all 
the energies of their chastened piety and wisdom to the 
formation of it, sometimes sealed their adherence to its 
teaching by their blood. And then we shall feel that those 
words * What mean ye by this service ? ' which the youngest 
child in the congregation is taught to repeat (as the writer is 

uplift so high, OP a downfall so deep, but that you can find company for 
your soul, and fitting words for your lips, among the treasure of this 
Book of Common Prayer.* 

* * Of the Prayer Book * (writes Archdeacon Berens) * by far the 
greater part consists of the very words of Scripture, — as the Psalms, 
the Epistles and Grospels, the Scriptural hymns, and other select 
passages. The remainder of it expresses the sentiments and the spirit 
of Scripture, generally in Scriptural language. It might be well if this 
were borne in mind by those who disparage the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, and treat it with neglect, perhaps with contempt. Let 
such persons consider whether they do not expose themselves to the 
censure of the Apostle : " He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not maitf 
but God." '—Archdeacon Berens : Preface to * History of the Prayer 
Book.' 
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told) ^ at the Jewieli Paschal Service to this daj, may be applie 1 
with a special force bj us ; that we are bound to study, and 
enter into, and teach our children the meaning of that beau- 
tiful Service, framed with so much labour, which we are per- 
mitted to enjoy. That which has cost so much pains to com- 
pose, that which will so amply repay the labour of minute exami- 
nation, we should spare no effort to understand. Let us also, 
I would add in passing (though this is not to our present 
purpose^ beware of disturbing lightly the stones of a building 
reared by the hands of master-builders with so much care. 

Aod once more, let us consider, lastly, how we are linked 
by it into communion with the wise and good of all past 
times.* And then, as we use it, there will rise up before us 
memories of those near and dear to us, relations and friends 
who have passed away from earth, or who are parted by dis- 
tance from us, of saints and martyrs, and the long array 
of those who have departed this life in God's faith and fear, 
and who, during the years of their lifetime on earthy 
offered up to Grod the Father, and the Saviour, the same 
worship, breathed up in the Holy Spirit the same prayers, as 

' This was told me by the late distinguished Hebrew scholar. Dr. 
M'Caul, who had been a missionary for some time among the Jews. 

' * One of two conises was open to onr Beformers : either they might 
have compiled an entirely new book of services, or they might have re- 
modelled the old ones. We can never be sufficiently thankful that they 
were guided of Qod to choose the latter course ; for the ancient Service 
Books contained the prayers of saints who had served God in un- 
speakable purity and holiness of life.' — Baiid's * Inheritance of our 
Fathers/ p. 8. 

* The principal of them' (the framers of our Prayer Book) 'were 
masters of all the learned materials which had connection with their 
great subject : but in their wise discretion they were above the vain 
folly of changing what did not need i;eform, and they looked for the 
way that was good rather than the ways that were new.' — Br. Burrowes, 
Dean of Cork, p. 23. 

c2 
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ourselves.^ Thus will street and holy associations shed theit 
softening power over our spirits and mingle with our prayers ; 
and we shall feel ourselves to belong indeed to that great 
company, of whom part have crossed the stream, and are with 
Christ, * which is far better,' while we remain on earth to 
carry on the work appointed to us by God, and prepare our 
spirits for heaven. We shall realise that we are one with 
those who are gone, united to them as sharing the same 
hopes which once supported them, and as worshipping God 
with a form of pure worship which, in its general spirit and 
essential features, has been handed down through the ages to 
our own time. So will thought, and imagination, and memory, 
and feeling all contribute to bring up the high, and sweet, and 
holy associations which blend with our service of CJommon 
Prayer, and give wings to the spirit, lifting it up to God in 
heaven. Yea, and if we ourselves offered these prayers once, 
in days of greater innocence or more fervent devotion, with 
an earnestness which we now have lost, these prayers may 

* Lord Macaulay ppeaks of the * beantiM Collects which have 
soothed ^he griefs of forty generations of Christians.' Mr. Baird, in 
quoting this, adds that ' There are eighty-three prayers, which go by 
the name of Collects, in our present Book of Common Prayer. Of 
thpse it has been calculated that fifty-eight have been in use in the 
Church for 1,200 years. The originals of most of these may be found 
in the Sacramental Books of Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory the Great,' 
pp.71, 76. 

* There is one thing,' it has been truly written of late, ' which has 
survived all changes, and has asserted its supremacy over all schools of 
thought — and that is the Book of Common Prayer. In that volume, or 
rather in those devotions. Englishmen of all schools have found 
solace in their troubles and encouragement in their doubts : it has been 
the bond of family life and the key-note of private feeling. No such 
achievement, perhaps, is recorded in modem history as that which has 
attuned the hearts of a whole nation for ten generations to one spirit' 
and tone of thought.' 
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bring back, by God's mercy, the saddening memory of what 
we once were, and recall us to a better mind, to more hearty 
devotion, rising out of penitent and adoring love.^ 

' ' Nor is the use of these prayers confined to one time only, like a 
sermon, which passes away and is forgotten ; but it is the continual and 
frequent use of the same prayers which is so beneficial to us ; for when 
we pray with these prayers, they stir up within us holy and better 
thoughts ; and when we use them again, such better thoughts as we 
have had of old in connexion with them come again into our minds ; 
holy thoughts, and associations, and feelings become stored up within 
them/ — Isaac Williams, * Plain Sermons,' p. 21. 

There is an excellent passage on this subject in Monro's * Parochial 
Work,' p. 86. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE PLAN OF THE SERVICE FOR DAILY MORNING 
AND EVENING PRATER. 

The Service for Daily Morning Prayer, as framed by those 
who composed our Book of Common Prayer, has become so 
blended in common use with the Communion Service, or at 
least with the first part of it, as to be regarded popularly 
as one with it. It is found practically a most difficult 
matter to disabuse of this error the minds of even the 
more instructed among the poor. And with those who are 
more educated there still lingers very generally a strong pre- 
judice against using the offices apart, according to their 
original design, so completely are they regarded now as 
making up one whole. 

Yet the framers of our Prayer Book would be astonished, 
if they were alive, to see the manner in which the offices for 

■ 

daily prayer have been used, and to observe how the separate 
offices have been combined almost imiversally till of late, and 
are very generally combined still. They would be surprised 
to find the use of the Services for Daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer confined to- the Sunday, to a great extent, whereas 
they had clearly indicated the way in which they desired 
them to be used, styling them, * The Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer daily throughout the year;' directing the 
Te Deum to be sung or said daili/ throughout the year^ 
according to its own words, * Day by day we magnify Thee, 
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O Lord ; ' and so arranging the Psalter that it * shall be read 
through once in a month,' as it is there appointed, both for 
Morning and Evening Prayer.^ They would be astonished, 
too, to discover that the offices were so used that the Collects 
should become more or less unmeaning which refer to the 
* beginning of the day,' as if it were early morning ; and to 
the dangers of the night, as if night were close at hand. 
Further, they would be amazed to find the service of Daily 
Morning Prayer, and that for the Holy Communion, prac- 
tically joined into one. They would observe that this could 
not but cause repetitions, and disturb the plan of the Service 
as arranged by them. They would claim that the faidt should 
not be laid at their door, if petitions for the same objects 
should recur in different forms, and the Lord's Prayer be 
repeated to an extent sufficient to justify the objection that 
it is liable, when introduced so frequently, to degenerate into 
a mere unmeaning form. 

To understand, then, the plan of our Daily Service, it 
must be borne in mind that the framers of it designed it to 
be used, at morning and eventide, day by day, throughout 
the week. * So was it,' writes Bishop Sparrow, * of old 
ordered in the Church of Christ. And this is agreeable to 
God's own law : " Thou shalt offer upon the altar two lambs 
of the first year, day by day, continually ; the one lamb in the 

* * If these expressions, taken as a whole, do not manifest the desire 
of our Church for a Daily Service^ it is impossible to say what could do 
so. The whole construction of the Service Book rests on this idea. 
With it, it is a perfect compendium of Scriptural instruction and devotion ; 
without it, it is spiritless and meaningless. With it, we may compete 
with the Church of Rome, or any other Church, in the national offer- 
ings of a devout people. Without it, we sink into an ungrateful and 
lethargic selfishness, and must not wonder at a population springing up 
around us who are without God in the world.* — Bennett, * Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,' p. 91. 

See also the two concluding paragraphs in the Preface to the 
Prayer Book, • concerning the Service of the Church.' 
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morning, the other at evening." Besides the daily private 
devotions of every pious soul, and the more solemn sacrifices 
upon the three great feasts of the year, Almight}'^ God requires 
a daily public worship, a continual burnt offering every day, 
morning and evening, " teaching us by this," saith St. 
Chrysostom, " that God must be worshipped daily, when the 
day begins and when it ends, and every day must be a kind 
of holy day." Thus it was commanded under the law ; and 
certainly we. Christians, are as much, at least, obliged to God 
as the Jews' were ; our grace is greater, our promises clearer, 
and therefore our righteousness should every way exceed theirs, 
our homage to Almighty God should be paid as frequently, at 
least. Morning and evening, to be sure, God expects from 
us, as well as from the Jews, a public worship, a " sweet 
savour," or " savour of rest," as it is in the Hebrew, without 
which God Almighty will not rest satisfied.' * 

How excellent was the arrangement of our Church in 
providing a Service for Daily Morning and Evening Prayer, 

* * Rationale/ pp. 3, 4. — * The Church of England,' Mr. Palmer re- 
marks, * at the revision of our offices in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
only prescribed public worship in the morning and the evening, and in 
making this regulation she was perfectly justified ; for though it is the duty 
of Christians to pray continually, yet the precise times and seasons of 
prayer, termed canonical hours, do not rest on any divine command. 
Thus the Church of England left her clergy and people to follow in 
private the injunction of the Apostle to " pray without ceasing," for, as 
John Cassian observes, a voluntary gift of praise and prayer is even 
more acceptable to God than those duties which are compelled by the 
canons ; and certainly the Church of England did not intend that her 
children should offer the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving only in the 
momiiig and evening when she appointed those seasons for public wor- 
ship. Indeed, we find that a book of private devotion, containing 
offices for six several hours of prayer, and entitled the " Orarium," was 
published by royal authority a.d. 1660, from which Dr. Cosin, Bishop 
of Durham, chiefly derived his ** Collection of Private Devotion " &c. 
The Primer, which was a translation of the '* Orarium," contained 
Psalms &c. for six hours of prayer.' — ^Palmer, ' Origg. Litt.' i. p. 203 
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and how much we lose, nationally and individually, by the 
disuse of her provision which has been allowed to grow up, 
is becoming more and more generally felt. On this subject 
the words of one of our writers on the Book of Common 
Prayer ai*e full of force. * How is it that our souls are fixed 
to earth, but because we never lift them to heaven ? How is 
it that we complain of temptation being too strong for us, but 
because we do not pray to be relieved from it ? How is it 
that we are nationally a worldly, time-serving, cold-hearted 
people, all classes given (as it seems), without a respite, to the 
Mammon of unrighteousness, without power to shake it off, 
but because we are not a people of public^ national, Church 
prayer ? 

' Oh ! that we could shake off this cankering of Mammon 
and this wantonness of luxury ; that we could realise the fond 
wishes of our Church ; that we could but see our clergy 
ministering daily at her altars as though that were their 
great work, interceding in daily prayer ; that we could see 
our nobility and gentry manfully divesting themselves of the 
lethargic apathy with which they speak of the things of God, 
their love for ease and pleasure, and heed for little else but 
pomp and ostentation and vanity ; that we could see our poor, 
our labourers and mechanics, spared from their hard task- 
masters, spared but for some short moments, for a daily prayer 
in God's house. Surely we should be a nation nearer to 
God than we are. There would be more blessing in our 
preaching, more union in our Church, more charity in our 
opinions, more gentleness in our language, more honesty in 
our dealings. God would be more in our hearts — Jesus, our 
ever-blessed and adorable Saviour, more in our faith.' * 

* Bennett, * Book of Common Prayer/ pp. 96, 97. There is also a 
passage well worth perusal on this subject in Monro's 'Parochial "Work,* 
pp. 80-85. 
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How this devout wish of the writer can be carried out ; 
how the time and plan of the Daily Service can be best adapted 
to the circumstances of the various classes of the community, 
are matters well worthy of consideration, and requiring the 
exercise of much practical judgment, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit of God. The two things — a more general appre- 
ciation of the value of the Daily Service of the Church, and a 
more complete adaptation of the Services to the wants of those 
who desire to attend them — must grow up simultaneously.' 
Each will naturally act upon the other. An increasing desire 
will lead to an endeavour to supply the want. And with the 
supply, the desire for the Daily Service and appreciation of 
its value may quietly and gradually increase in turn. 

In considering, then, the Services for Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, we are to regard them as being, according to the 
intention of those who framed them, ofBces separate &om the 
rest of the Prayer Book, to be used, as far as possible, not on 
Sunday only, but day by day throughout the week.* Then, 
on Wednesday and Friday in each week, as the days of onr 
Lord's Betrayal and Crucifixion, the Litany, or Service of 
Special Supplication, addressed more particularly to our Lord, 
was to be added to the Services of Daily Prayer. And on 
Sunday, the day for especial commemoration of our Lord's 
Resurrection, the office of the Holy Communion, with the 
sermon for exhortation and instruction introduced into it, and 
the Litany, as a service of preparation, prefixed to it,^ was to 

' The plan for the shortened Daily Service is a great step towards this, 

* * The office of Matins, or Morning Prayer, according to the Church 
of England, is a judicious abridgment of her ancient offices for Matins, 
Lauds, and Prime ; and the office of Evensong, or Evening Prayer, in 
like manner, is an abridgment of the ancient service for Vespers and 
Compline.'— PaZ?7i5r, i, 206. 

* * By a rubric in the Communion Service,* (in the First Prayer Book), 
* the Litany was to be said on Wednesdays and Fridays, according to the 
form appointed by the King's injunctions, which directed, as we have 
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be the additional and peculiar office, distinctively marking the 
Lord's Day. The Collect of the Communion office on the 
Sunday was to be introduced into the Daily Morning and 
Evening Service for the week, and give, as it were, a special 
tone to it, and form the one varying element in the Service, 
which otherwise, speaking generally, was to remain unvaried 
throughout the Christian year. Such, in a general way, was 
the plan for the public worship of the Church which the Ee- 
formers designed. We are to confine our thoughts now to the 
examination of the Daily Service for [Morning and Evening 
Prayer alone. ^ And it is clearly divisible into three great 
parts. First^ there is what may be called the Service of Con- 
fession^ which is fitly placed first in the worship of such a 
being as man, consisting of the opening Sentences, the Exhorta- 
tion, the Confession, and the Absolution, with the Lord's 
Prayer closing it, as the prayer of those who draw near to God 
as accepted penitents in Christ, and forming a connecting link 
with the second part. Then, secondly ^ there is the Service of 
Praise^ composed of the Psalms, the Canticles, and the Creed, 
with the Lessons from the Old and New Testaments inter- 
mixed, the Praise of God leading the mind to meditation* on 
Him as revealed in His Word, and this again lifting up the 
spirit to more fervent, adoring praise. Then, thirdly^ there 
is the Service of Petition and Thanksgiving, opening with 
the Lord's Prayerj which is repeated now as the summary 

seen, that the priest should say it in the body of the church, kneeling 
at the head of the congregation, immediately before he began the Com- 
munion Service.' — Massingberd, * English Reformation/ p. 372, 3rd edit. 

See Cardwell's 'Documentary Annals,' p. 187, where this is given as 
WL Injunction of Queen Elizabeth : * Immediately before the time of Com- 
munion of the Sacrament, the priests, with other of the quire, shall kneel 
in the midst of the church, and sing or say plainly and distinctly the 
Litany.' 

* Other parts of the Book of Common Prayer the writer hopes to 
treat of at a future time. 
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of petition, and the model on which all our petitions should be 
framed ; and including the Collects, the various intercessory 
prayers, and the General Thanksgiving. And then, with the 
beautiful Prayer of St. Chrysostom (as it is commonly called), 
and the Benedictory Prayer, the Daily Service is brought to 
its close. ^ 

Thus are all the four elements which should enter into a 
complete Service, each in its proper order and appropriate 
place, introduced into our Services for Daily Prayer, namely, 
Confession, Petition, Thanksgiving, and Praise. Not that 
they can be separated altogether. Praise will run into 
thanksgiving, and thanksgiving may well rise up into 

* Mr. Freeman (i. 164) points out how in the old offices the pre- 
vailing features were (1) praise ; (2) meditation on the Law of God ' and 
the great Christian verities;' (3) 'prayer and supplication for all saints/ 
and * for all men : for kings, and for all who are in authority ; * and (4) 
' underlying all the rest — laid as the basis of all at the commencement 
of each Service, and breaking out ever and anon afterwards throughout, 
more especially in the morning daybreak office, (which, as in the West 
afterwards, is half penitential,) is the deep confession of sin and un- 
worthiness, powerfully contrasting with the elevs^ted tone of the offices 
as a whole.' And then he shows the correspondence of the offices of 
the English Church, in that (1) there is the due ^proportion of praise ; 
for that * this important element pervades their whole structure ; and 
the latter revisions of them, more especially, tended to enlarge it' : 
(2) ' with us, as with the Eastern Church, meditative leamiug and 
pondering of Holy Scripture goes hand in hand with praise, and is only 
second to it in consideration ' : (3) with us, prayer and intercession 
come in as a third element with these ; prayer no less deep and personal, 
and intercession no less wide and catholic at the least, than that which 
we discern in the Greek offices]: (4) with us, finally, * the foimdation of 
penitential confession is deeply laid at the commencement of both our 
Services, and characterises their whole tenor to a degree which has called 
forth the scorn of enemies and the half-regretful and apologetic admis- 
sion of 'friends. Surely, of one thing at least the English Church need 
not be ashamed, viz. of bearing in her ritual the marks of the Crucified. 
"With her, as with her ancient Eastern prototype, the ** strength" of praise 
is made perfect in the '* weakness " of confession.' 
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praise. So, confession of sin past naturally issues in petition for 
pardon and future help. It is in a general way only, and with 
reference to their tone in the main, that the several portions 
of the Service, as thus divided, can be regarded as distinct. 

Now we are to examine the separate parts of each branch 
of the Service somewhat more in detail. 

It only remains to add, as the practical consideration 
which the foregoing remarks suggest, that, if we would be 
loyal to our Church in following her directions, as well as 
zealous in seeking to serve God and to obtain the fulness of 
His blessing for ourselves, we should be regular in offering 
up to God day by day our tribute not of mere lip-service, 
but of earnest heartfelt communion in prayer. It may be 
that we are unable to join in the imited service of the con- 
gregation in the house of God; though this Daily public 
Service is set before us by the Church (as we have seen), as 
an ideal to be aimed at by all who have it within their reach. 
But all may, day by day, in their private chamber at least, 
if not with the household, meditate on some portions of the 
Word of God, and pour forth heartily to God their confession 
and petition, their thanksgiving and praise. Each day, as we 
enter upon it, brings its own dangers and trials to be en- 
countered, its own needs, its own groimds for tendering 
praise and thanksgiving to God. And each day also, at its 
close, tells of new transgressions of God's law, in thought and 
word and deed, to be confessed, * new mercies past ' to be 
gratefully acknowledged, new circumstances stirring up the 
heart to pour forth its petition for pardon and for help. The 
food of the day is sought daily for the sustenance of our 
natural life. And we need, similarly, by daily, nay con- 
tinual, communion with Him who is the * Bread of Life,' to 
gain fresh and fresh outpouring of pardon, and light, and 
strength, to purify, and guide, and support us in the diffi- 
culties of our spiritual life. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SENTENCES.* 

Public worship is now to begin. The congregation are 
about to hold communion together with God. The worshippers 
have entered God^s housCi there to engage in the solemn 
service of united public prayer. And now, therefore, that 
rule applies specially, which even natural instinct would 
suggest, and which is enforced in the words, 'Before thou 
prayest, prepare thyself, and be not as one that tempteth 
God' (Ecclus. xviii. 23); ^ tempteth^ Him, by putting His 
forbearance and long-suffering to the proo£ It is for this 
object of preparing the mind before we venture to address 
God in prayer, that the opening Sentences are designed. 
They are intended to attune the mind before it engages in 
prayer ; while the exhortation which follows aims rather at 

* At the heginningt Sj^c. (Kubric). On beginning the Service in any 
other way than with the Sentences, Stephens remarks : ' It is clear from 
this rubric that the Sentences, Exhortation, Confession, and Abso- 
lution must begin the Morning Prayer, and that they cannot be pre- 
ceded by any other words/ And before, he writes : * The clergy, when 
they promise to conform to the Liturgy, bind themselves to conform to 
it in both its parts ; not only to use the form of words, but to use it in 
the manner prescribed in the rubric/ The * two parts * he had before 
described as * the forms of devotion which the minister is to use ; and 
the rubrics, or directions as to the manner in which they are to be used, 
or the order, the posture, and the different parts of the sacred edifice 
in which they are to be recited/ — * Book of Common Prayer, with Notes/ 
by Arch. J. Stephens, pp. 388, 389. 
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directing it when engaged in prayer, and kindling in it a 
holy fervour in entering on the work for which it has thus 
been prepared.* 

* Prayer,' writes Dean Comber, * is not only an excellent 
means to obtain all blessings, but the very act itself is an 
elevation of the soul to contemplate the beauties of the 
Divine Nature ; that by beholding such transcendent per- 
fections it may learn to love, desire to please, and delight to 
imitate so great and exact a Pattern. And consequently, it 
is a duty of the highest concernment. For it is an honour 
and a benefit to us, and yet it is accepted by God as our 
homage and the testimony of our observance. It is a high 
favour to be admitted to have familiar converse with the 
King of kings, and a huge advantage to have so frequent 
access to the Fountain of all goodness. But then it is 
difficult as well as fair ; and requires so much attention and 
serenity, zeal and vigour, faith and love, reverence and 

^ *I think these Sentences were appointed to be repeated before 
I>ivine Servnce, that we might have an equivalent preparation to our 
Liturgy tb that which is prefixed before the Roman Missal, and used 
by the priest before he comes to celebrate.' — Bp. Cosin, Works, vol. v. 
p. 44 (Anglo-Cath. Library). 

*In the 1552 Prayer Book these Sentences, with the Exhortation, 
Confession, and Absolution, were prefixed to Morning Prayer, but not 
to Evening Prayer. This addition was suggested, probably, by the 
second reformed Breviary of Cardinal Quignonez, in which the ancient 
Confession and Absolution, hereafter given, were placed at the begin- 
ning of Matins. But other reasons are also apparent for the change. 
In the first place, the full effect of the dissolution of monasteries was 
making itself felt by ritualists, and a penitential prefix to the Service 
was considered more appropriate for a mixed congregation than the 
previous mode of opening it, which was suitable for communities pro- 
fessedly spending nearly their whole time in the religious portion of a 
Christian's duty. And, in the second place, a relaxation of the rule 
about private confession made it expedient to place a public confession 
and absolution within the reach of all, day by day.'— Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, 
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humility, that it can neither be well done, nor kindly accepted, 
without some preceding preparation. For these souls of outb 
are so clogged with corruptions, disturbed with passions, and 
80 constantly entertained with the vanities which our senses 
present us with, that we find our minds pressed down when 
we would lift them up to God. Therefore the Church directeth 
us first to prepare our hearts before we begin to pray. The 
Jews are taught when they enter their synagogues to stand 
silent awhile in the posture of prayer, before they begin their 
devotion. The primitive Christians had a preparatory preface 
to their public prayers as long ago as the time of the famous St. 
Cyprian. And we are appointed to exercise our souls in the 
meditation of these sentences of Scripture with the exhorta- 
tion subjoined, that we may thereby become more fit to pray. 
Surely it is requisite for us to reflect upon the vast dispro- 
portion between ourselves and God, which is as great as 
between finite and Infinite, Holy and impure ; and so we may 
be convinced of the necessity of being moat lowly and reverent 
before Him. And that which should lay us lowest of all in 
our own thoughts is the remembrance of our sins, which 
alone do alienate us from God. Wherefore our spiritual 
guides present us with these admonitions to repentance before 
we begin to pray, lest we should stumble at the threshold, 
and pray in vain, while we remain impenitent ; for there is a 
moral impossibility such prayers should prevail. The peti- 
tions of sinners are either a heap of contradictions, or a 
contexture of indignities against the God of Heaven; for 
such men bewail that with their mouth which they love in 
their heart, and ask forgiveness where they are neither sensible 
of an offence nor will own the pardon as a favour; they 
accuse themselves for that which they did willingly, and never 
condemned themselves for, but will reiterate upon the first 
opportunity ; they require things that they hope He will not 
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give ; and if they ask anything seriously, it is either incon- 
siderable, or with evil designs, and so becomes a provocation. 
But lest we should experience the truth of this in our eternal 
ruin, we are advised to a serious repentance, which will be 
the best harbinger to all our petitions ; for if we see our sins, 
and feel their weight (it is to be hoped), we shall draw near 
with low apprehensions of ourselves, and strong desires after 
Grod, with an high opinion of Him, and a hearty love to Him, 
with many fears, and yet" many hopes. And who can be 
more fit to pray ? What better foundation for those prayers 
which must reach as high as heaven, than humiliation and 
repentance? Now the better to dispose us to pray in this 
manner, God Himself is brought in, speaking to us in sundry 
places of Holy Scripture. The voice of God brought our 
first father to repentance (Gen. iii. 9), and it will surely have 
the same effect on us ; for who dares refuse when He invites 
that can pardon or punish, save or destroy ? He begins first 
to speak to us in His holy Word to whom we are about to 
speak in our prayers ; so that those who expect God should 
hear their prayers, must hearken to His Word, especially 
where the matter is so excellent and of so great concernment 
to us, as in these invitations to repentance from the mouth of 
God Himself.' * 

It will be observed that the Sentences are drawn from many 
parts of Holy Scripture.^ Eight are taken firom the Psalma 

* * Of the Morning and Evening Prayer/ pp. 1-4, 

* • There is one clause/ it has been observed, * in the last Sentence 
(from St. John, 1. 1. 9) which it may be well to notice particularly. 
"If we confess our sins,- He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." What does the expression 
mean, ^^just to forgive"? Is it not mercy rather ihAn justice which 
we speak of as being concerned with forgiveness? Yes ; the promise 
of Q-od is, " Whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall have rrurcy "; 
and that because " the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth from 
all silk" But God is faithful to His own gracious promise. He was 

D 
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and Prophets of the Old Testament, the Psalms naturally 
supplying the larger part ; while the New Testament contri- 
butes three more. And of these last, one is the word of John 
the Baptist, the forenmner of our Lord, one is the word of 
our Lord Himself, and one is taken from the first Epistle of 
the last surviving Apostle, St. John.* Thus various parts of 
the Old and New Testament are made to contribute to the 
Sentences with which the solemn service of our Church begins, 
each supplying one or more pillars, as it were, to the corridor 
along which the mind is led up to worship in the House of 
God, that so from all parts of God's Holy Word voices may 
sound on our spiritual ear, bidding us draw near to God in 
penitence and sincerity of heart, with full assurance of being 
accepted by Him in Jesus Christ our Lord. And this plan of 
setting short passages from Holy Scripture in the very fore- 
front of the Service, stamps at once on the Service that tho- 
roughly Scriptural character which was spoken of before as 
pre-eminently belonging to it throughout. 

But further, the Sentences, many in number, are more or 
less diverse in their tone, though they all contain the same 
general ideas, of the duty of sincere penitent admission of sin 
on the one hand, and of trust, on the other hand, in the mercy 
of God, as the fitting preparation for drawing near to Him, 
And this variety in them serves an excellent end. For different 

not bound to make that promise ; but now that He has made it, He 
is too righteous in His own nature, too just in His dealings with man, 
not to fulfil it to those who seek it through Christ Jesus, to whom, being 
accepted in the beloved, " there is now no condemnation." ' — See Kay, 
' on Psalm LXXL' V. 11. 

' * The Sentences are so selected, that we have the testimony of 
God's Spirit, heard in a long series of ages, and under the Old as well 
as the New Dispensation, to the glorious truth, that He desireth not the 
death of a sinner, but that he may repent and live.' — Stehbing, 

'Thus is the whole Bible,* writes Mr. De Teissier, 'in both its 
Testaments, the Old and the New, made a voucher for the grace of God 
in receiving those that come to him in the appointed ways.* — ^P. 4. 
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minds require to be differently attuned. Some are despondent, 
and need to be raised ; some are over-confident, and need to 
be humbled; some are hard, and need to be softened; some 
are tender, and require comfort ; some are thoughtless, some 
ignorant, some formal, some in doubt. And accordingly the 
Church providently supplies Sentences fitted for different 
characters, and different frames of mind, and different seasons 
of the Church's year,^ 

For some Sentences are to some extent more suited to the 
times preceding seasons of penitence, as the weeks before Lent; 
those, namely, which recall to us our sin, and summon us to 
repentance. Some, again, are more adapted to the seasons of 
meditation and penitence themselves, as Advent, and Lent ; 
those, namely, which acknowledge sin and express sorrow for it. 
Some, again, are more fitted for the joyous seasons of Christmas 
and Easter ; such as those which speak of God's willingness 
to welcome the penitent, and restore the sinner, on his return, 
to His favour and love.* 

Then again, (as was said above), some are more suited 
to some frames of mind and dispositions, some to others, 

* The first expressions with which the minister summons jova 
attention, are texts for sinners, chosen out of the Scriptures ; and chosen, 
not as the inconsiderate might suppose, without deliberation : gathered 
from among a thousand others of the like meaning, and thrown together 
without any view to particular application. For it is ever a mixed mul' 
titude which assembles in the House of God ; differing in circumstances, 
characters, feelings, and tempers, and all requiring a word in season. It 
would be well therefore on this account, if the minister, as it was de- 
signed, would frequently vary his choice in the reading of these opening 
Sentences.' — Kev. H. Howarth, * The Liturgy as It is,' p. 18. 

* Procter, p. 208. — There are some other passages which may well be 
added to those given in the Sentences of our own Church, as bearing on the 
same two points as those introduced into it. ' Adde hi!ic quod adinvitandam 
poenitentiam egregia sunt misericordise et longanimitatis Encomia, Ps. 78, 
28 : Jerem. 3 : 7-12: Heb. 4.' — Bishop Andrewes, quoted in Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer. 

d2 
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although they all hare an inner connection, and breathe the 
same general spirit throughout Thus there are (to take 
their most general distinctiye features) — 



Four, to direct as in mak- 
ing public confession of 
our sin. 



Two, to awaken in us a ^ ' If we say that we haye no sin/ && 
sense of sin, and call us j ' Repent je, for the kingdom of heaven/ 
to repentance for it. I &c. 

f * I acknowledge my transgressions/ &c. 

* Hide Thy face from my sins/ &c 

* I will arise, and go to my Father/ &o. 

* Enter not into judgment with Thy ser- 
vant/ &c 

One, to bid ns i«oa« of | . ^^^ ^^ ^ garments.' 

formalism or hypocrisy r «_ 

in our confession of sin. ) 

)* When the wicked man/ &c, 
* The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,' 
„ f * _ ^ , , , 

to the^truly penitent. * ^^ ^^« ^'^ ^'^ ^^ ^^"""^^ ^ 

* Lord, correct me, but with judgment,' 

^ &c. 

To these the American Prayer Book (it must be noticed in 
passing), adds three, referring directly to — 

•The Lord is in His Holy Temple/ &c. 
(Hab. ii. 20.) 

Ihepublicv^ship of Qod.i *^i^°,7r ^}^\ '^""'T ^""^ ^ 
^ ^ 1 offered/ &c. (Mai. i. 11.) 

* Let the words of my mouth,' &c, (Ps. 
xix. 14.)« 



* * Thus we see the Church hath shewed her care of these contrite 
ones in selecting the most and choicest of these Sentences for them, who 
are the best, though the least of the people : and though such are tnle 
in their own eyes^ yet they are dear to God, highly valued by all good 
people, and tenderly indulged by the Church, who wishes there were 
more of this blessed temper.* — Comber, i. 19. 

' ' In these Sentences, or variable capitula, as we may call them, we 
possess one of the few appliances which remain to us for setting the 
tone of the Service according to the season or day. For this purpose, 
however, they are capable of becoming far from inefficient instruments, 
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And it would be well to bear these additional Sentences 
in mind. For while the Sentences given by our own Chnrcb 
direct ns as to the spirit in which we should always be when 
we draw near to God and commune with Him in prayer, these 
Sentences of the American Prayer Book (at least the first two 
of them), add the additional thought that we are now come 
into His special presence in His House of Prayer. And they 
remind us that the attitude of real sincere sorrow for sin, of 
terror at God's just wrath against it, and yet of hope of pardon 
through God's mercy to the penitent, in Jesus Christ our Lord, 
befits us specially now when we are about solemnly to draw 
near together for public worship to Him who has promised 



thus compensating for the absence of Tarietj in onr Inyitatoiy. Their 
position at the very ontset of the Service gives them perfect command 
over the whole of it, enabling them to fix its character from the very 
first. They can, indeed, only mark different degrees of penitence : nor, 
all things considered, and looking especially to the example of the 
Eastern Chnrch, can we wisely desire that, even on Sundays or Festivals, 
the office should altogether part with this character. The Sentences 
from the Prophets, then, as being old Lenten featnres, and again those 
tram the Penitential Psalms, will fitly characterise penitential seasons 
or days. The one exception is Dan. ix. 9, 10 : " To the Lord onr 
God," &c., which, difiering in origin, is also of a more cheerfol tone. 
This, therefore, with the New Testament Sentences, is suitable for Sun- 
days and Festivals, or ordinary days ; St. Matthew iii. 2, perhaps to 
Advent.'— Freeman, * The Principles of Divine Service,* yoL i. chap. iv. 
sect. u. page 327. 

* As Invitatories intended to give the key-note to the Service, they 
may be advantageously used in the following, or some similar order, 
appropriate to the various days and seasons : 

Advent: * Kepent ye.' * Enter not.* * O Lord, correct me.* 

Lent : * The sacrifices.* * Rend your heart.* 

Fridays and Vigils : * I acknowledge.* 

Wednesdays: * Hide Thy face.' 

Ordinary days : ' When the wicked man.* ' I will arise.' ' If 
we say.* 

Sundays, other holy days, and Eves: *To the Lord our God.* 
— ' Annotated Book of Common Prayer.* 
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that where two or three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them. 

It will be observed that the minister is bidden in the 
rubric to ' read some one or more of these Sentences of the 
Scriptures that follow.' When two Sentences are read, it is 
well that they should be so chosen as that one should refer to 
the duty of sincere repentance for sin, and confession of it, on 
our part ; the other, to God's gracious invitations to all who 
will come to Him with a truly penitent heart, in deep conscious- 
ness of sin, and to the promises of full pardon held out for all 
such by Him. 

These Sentences were not in our Prayer Book as originally 
put forth in 1549. The Daily Service then began with the 
Lord's Prayer, or with the Lord's Prayer and two Ver sides 
preceding it. But in the Revision of 1552 the Sentences, 
Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution were added as an in- 
troduction to the Service of Public Prayer. 

The idea of beginning with such Sentences at all is in 
harmony with the general plan of our Service Book, which 
uniformly endeavours to prepare the mind of the worshipper 
for the particular element of worship in which he is about to 
engage. It may have been more immediately suggested by 
the old offices. For at one of the Services of the earlier 
English Church it was customary to begin with a single 
penitential verse of a Psalm, in the form of a Versicle and 
Response. In the morning, on week days, it was, * Let Thy 
mercy, O Lord, be upon us,' &c. In the evening it was, 
* Turn us, O God our Saviour, and let Thine anger cease from 
us.' These Sentences preceded the usual opening, * O God, 
make speed,' &c., and may possibly have suggested the idea of 
those Sentences with one or more of which we begin our Daily 
Service of Morning and Evening Prayer.^ The particular 

^ * T^o/ Mr. Freeman writes, ' of the old English offices (not of the 
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Sentences chosen may apparently be traced to the ' Capitula ' 
or * short passages ' of the Early Church.^ 

Thus is the mind of the worshipper not only instructed 
by Holy Scripture from the very first, not only attuned to the 
solemn worship in which he is to engage, but also brought 
into harmony with the worship of the &.r-distant pa»t, and led 
to -offer to God a holy worship now, akin in its general fea- 
tures to that which has gone up from our forefathera through 
the centuries of the Christian Church. 

These reflections on the opening Sentences may be con- 
cluded with two brief practical remarks. First, all the worship- 
pera of our Church should be urged earnestly and affectionately 
to give these Sentences their due weight. Not without good 
reason, and careful selection, and ancient precedent (as we have 
seen), have they been placed where they are by those who 
framed our Book of Common Prayer. None should let them 
fall unheeded, day by day, upon their ear. Still more, none 
should, as the manner of so many is, come hurriedly into the 
House of God while these Sentences, one or more of tJiem, are 
being delivered, or even without care whether they have been 
already delivered, as if they were of no weiglit. To do so is to 
be not only indifferent to our own best spiritual interests, but 

Boman), one in the morning and one in the evening, viz. Lands and 
Compline, commenced with a single penitential verse of a psalm ; only in 
the form of a versicle and response, coming before the usual opening, 
*' God, make speed," &c. It is just possible that this may have sug- 
gested the idea of the Sentences.* — i. 322. 

Mr. Palmer observes that, * According to the rites of many Westem 
chuiches, a verse or capitulum was read before the office of Compline, 
or at the latest evening service : a custom which is at least as ancient 
as the time of Amalarius, a.d. 820 ; for he mentions it.' — i. 210. 

1 'The capitulum was generally on the Sundays a short passage 
from the Epistle, or a short summaiy of the Epistle, used at the Evening 
Service, to connect that service with the Holy Communion of the morning 
through the Epistle for the day. But during Lent the capitula were all 
pentitential texts from the Prophets. And those of our Sentences which 
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also unfaithful to our own beloved Church, and selfishly in-* 
considerate about the good of others, whose devotional medita- 
tions we thus disturb. Value then, jny Christian reader, 
these Sentences rightly. Listen to them attentively, while 
they are being said, and you stand up to hear them, in the 
attitude of devout reverential attention, as our Church directs. 
And more, meditate on them thoughtfully and with silent 
prayer, during such time as you may have for reflection before 
the service begins, in the quiet of the House of Grod.^ 

are drawn from the Old Testament correspond to these capitula, or 
else are taken from the Penitential Psalms, which were said every day 
during Lent. In this way the short passages used for attuning the 
mind by the earlier Church in the penitential season of Lent supplied 
part of the penitential sentences by which the mind of the devout wor- 
shipper is prepared at all times by our own Church.'^-See Free^nan, i. 324. 
* The verse from the prophet Daniel,' it is observed in the * Interleaved 
Prayer Book,' * is an exception. This and the New Testament verses 
were additional selections made by the Beformers.' 

* *The text from the prophet Joel, Rend your hearty &c., may 
suggest a remark as to our demeanour upon entering the house of God. 
What may appear to be slight circumstances of external deportment 
are frequently plain indications of a mind very imperfectly spirituaL 
When the patriarch awoke out of the visions of his sleep from behold- 
ing the angels of God passing to and fro between earth and heaven, his 
heart was filled with awe, and he was afraid atid said^ How dreadful 
is this place. If that was a reasonable fear, the natural and necessary 
result of that impression upon his mind which he describes, then the 
same reflection ought surely to beget in us the like sentiment of godly 
fear. For are not we also impressed with the belief that this is the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven ? 

* Is it compatible, then, with such feelings to spend the brief interval 
which may elapse before the Service of the sanctuary is begun, in 
gazing about with an air of idle curiosity, or in engaging in trifling 
converse with those nearest to us ? Yet how constantly is this done ; 
very often, we do not doubt, from the mere absence of reflection ; but 
often also, we cannot but fear, from something akin to that spirit 
which in ancient times would rend the garment, but not the heart. 
We are not in a condition to say (albeit only this could excuse us). 
Surely the Lord is in this place^ and I knew it not ; for we come hither 
in faith, professing to meet Him, to supplicate, to praise, to thank Him. 
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And, in so meditating upon them, think of them not only 
in themselves but also in reference to the context in which 
they occur, and the circumstances under which they were 
severally delivered. Remember, they are sounds from God 
in heaven, though given through men, and daily declared 
by men His ministers to men on earth. Hemember, too, 
that each sentence is part of one whole; a note in an entire 
strain of harmony ; a Hne in a complete, though broken, 
address. If you bear this in mind, then, whichever Sentence 
is read, at the discretion of the minister, or whichever you may 
meditate on as more specially suited to your own case (in the 
way explained before), it will call up the spirit of the whole 
train. It will bring up with it the entire strain which breathes 
through the Sentences, of the sin which there is in us all, even 
in the best ; of the real sincere sorrow for sin and purpose of 
amendment, with which all should continually acknowledge 
their sins before God; of the abundant pardon and help 
which there is held out for every earnest penitent, through 
the Atonement, and Intercession, and Grace of our Blessed 
Redeemer, by the hand of our Father of mercies, who is 
Infinite in power as He is in love. And thus it will lead 
you (which it is the object of the Sentences in general to do), 
through a sense of the * goodness of God,' to true repentance 
and acknowledgment of sin, with full trust in Him for pardon 

The place whereon we stand, we know, is holy ground^ thoxigh the 
Presence which hallows it is unseen. Should not the recollection of 
this, from the moment when we cross the sacred threshold, banish even 
the aj)pearance of irreverence? Should it not teach us to keep ourjoot 
when we go to the house of God ? The few moments which we may 
have for silent reflection will not more than suffice for the due obser- 
vance of the precept. Before thou prayest, prepare thyself and be not as 
one that tempteth the Lord. And it will often be, as with David, that 
while we are thus musing, the fire is kindled within, and when, at the 
last, we speak with our tongue, it is, as we ought to speak, out of the 
abundance of the heart,' — Rev. H. Howarth, * The Liturgy as It is,' p. 20. 
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and help; and to grateful thanksgiving and praise to Him ; and 
BO to restoration to His favour in Jesus Christ our Lord.^ 

Turn thus these Sentences, and the practical thoughts sng* 
gested by them, to good use. And be sure that, the more 
you do so, the more will your mind be attuned indeed to the 
solemn service in which you are about to engage, and the more 
therefore will you offer it as a real worship, with a fervent 
spirit and an intelligent mind. And so will it cease to be to 
any an irksome, because heartless and unmeaning form. Yea, 
our public service shall become indeed the sweet united com- 
muning of habitually penitent, trustful children with their 
Heavenly Father, acceptable to God in Christ Jesus, and full 
of blessing to themselves. 

But, as the second point, it must be remembered also that, 
if these Sentences when read or listened to are to produce 
their full efiect, and wake up in the mind the thoughts and 
feelings which they are intended to call forth, those thoughts 
and feelings miist be more or less habitual at all times to th& 
mind. Life and worship are united inseparably. While 
prayer should produce its purifying and elevating effect upon 
our life : our life, reversely, will give its tone to, and be imaged 
in, our Service of Prayer. If, then, anyone finds that, after 
all, he cannot fix his thoughts on these Sentences, cannot 
really enter into the train of ideas and feelings which should 
be, as has been said, suggested by them, then let him go one 
step further back, and see whether there is not a fault in his 

* * On the whole, the Sentences and Exhortation may be viewed in 
the light of a varying capitulum or text, followed by a brief and 
unvarying homily on the parts and objects of ordinary worship, espe- 
cially on the necessity of repentance as a preparative for it. It should 
accordingly be listened to as suggestive of mental prayer, or desire for 
what may be called the proper graces of Divine service. And its effect, 
as designed to awaken a penitential feeling in particular, will be greatly 
promoted if either the eye is allowed to glance over the passages of 
jScripture on which it is founded, or the mind be duly trained habitually 
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daily life. To move along our daily path in life conscious 
always of our great weakness, and our many faults, varying 
with our dispositions and circumstances and age ; continually 
acknowledging them on the instant before God ; sorrowing over 
them as grieving a Father of Love, and as having made neces- 
sary the Incarnation or birth in the flesh as Man, of our 
blessed Eedeemer, and his Death upon the Gross to make 
atonement for our sins ; yet looking up to heaven in constant 
reliance for pardon through the merits and intercession of 
Christ, and for strength in the future through the power of 
the Holy Spirit in the heart ; grateful for the long-suffering 
of God, through which His just punishment of our sin has 
been withheld, and continued warnings and opportunities of 
repentance have been afforded us throughout life ; soaring up 
ever and anon for a moment on the wings of the spirit to 
breathe a purer atmosphere, and thence descend with a more 
devout and loving and holy spirit to the duties and pleasures 
of daily life, — this is so to live as to have our heart continually 
being prepared to worship God here and through eternity ; to 
be acquiring that spirit which will only need at any moment 
to be called out into energy ; to have the chords of the heart 
so strung for heavenly music, that a single sentence from God's 
Word may attime them at once to pour forth the harmony of 
sincere and fervent confession and prayer, with entire trust in 
the mercy of God, through the merits and intercession of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

to associate those passages with it. When thus used, far from being a 
superfluous feature in our offices, much less an objectionable one, or 
alien to their proper spirit, it may well be deemed a help to devotion, 
than which nothing more effective or more true to the mind of the 
Church has in these later ages been devised ; it is an exact and well 
weighed invitatory to the act of public worship, such as would not have 
discredited the thoughtful pen of St. Leo (from which indeed it seems 
partly to have proceeded), and is in singular accord with the ritual 
mind of the earliest age.' — Freeman^ i. 326. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EXHORTATION.* 

The opening Sentences, which were considered before, are 
designed (as was said) to attune the mind generally before 
engaging in the Service of Public Prayer. The Exhortation, 
which is to be considered now, is intended rather to direct the 
mind in engaging in it, and incite it, and instruct it as to the 
several elements which are to enter into the Public Service of 
God in his House of Prayer. Accordingly, it sets forth, one 
by one, the parts of a complete Service of Prayer. For while 
it all along places sincere, trustful Confession of sin, to which 
the opening sentences have attuned the mind, as the first and 
chief duty of those who meet together to worship God, and 
the essential preliminary to the acceptable performance of the 
other parts of Divine worship,^ it reminds us also incidentally, 

* The minister is *to say' the Exhortation, * saying* (according to 
some) being the ritual term for reciting on one musical note, or mono- 
toning. * Singing' implied musical inflections. — i&e Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer. 

* * When a congregation of Christians assemble and meet together m 
the House of God their Saviour, they appear before him in a twofold 
character. For first, they are the creatures of His hand : they kneU 
before the Lord their Maker : they supplicate Him whose goodness gate 
them life and breathy and whose unwearied Providence also gives them 
aU things. (Acts xviii. 25.) This is the first relation in which we 
stand to the Being whom we worship : and if this were the whole, our 
worship might be begun in a very different form and spirit. The 
service of the Church on earth might commence, like that of the 
Church above, in the language of praise and rejoicing : saying " Amen : 
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with a view to show the need of Confession as the essential 
preliminary for all the parts of the Service of God, that we 
are also to render thanks to Him for His great mercies to us, 
to praise Him in the thought of the glorious attributes of His 
Being; to hear His most Holy Word, and to ask in petition 
for those things temporal and spiritual of which we stand in 
need. In other words, it reminds us that our service should 
consist of the blended elements of Confession, Petition, Thanksi. 
giving, and Praise, combined with the hearing of God's Word 
read and explained.^ 

And these several parts of the Service, it will be observed, 
are but the expression of those various feelings which the 
opening Sentences naturally awaken in the mind. For the 

Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and 
power, and might be unto onr Grod for ever and ever." (Rev. vii. 12.) 

* But we, alas ! are sinners^ and must carry into our devotions that 
solemn warning, that God hearUh not sinners, "We must cleanse oup 
hands, and purify our hearts (St. James iv. 8), or ever we can come 
holcUy to the throne of grace. To us God saith, as to His people in old 
time, WcLsh you^ make you clean : put away the evil of your doinysfrom 
before Mine eyes (Is. i. 16). For the worshipper of God, who is at the 
same time a doer of His will, him, and him only, He heareth.* — Rev. H. 
Howarth, * The Liturgy as It is,* p. 18. 

* Speaking of the various Daily S*vices in the earlier Church, and 
the offices designed for them, Mr. Freeman remarks, * All this was done 
once, we hardly know when : all we do know is that it is not done now. 
In one country alone, in one form alone, does the ancient Western office 
really survive. Psalmody, Scripture, responsive Canticles, Preces, 
Collects, the media of Europe's ancient worship, banished from all 
other lands, have taken refuge in the Church of the English Com- 
munion. The English Church is in this matter the heir of the world ' 
(i. p. 279). 

* How the various offices were combined in those two Daily Services 
which we have now, he explains in another place. * Thus, by retaining, 
once for all, such elements (e.g. the introductory part and the Psalms 
and Scripture) as were common to all, and subjoining, in their natural 
order, features peculiar to the several offices, a single whole would 
result, recalling sufficiently for the purposes of continuity the older 
forms * (i. p. 292). 
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GODSciousness of sin, and sorrow for it, will find its natural rent 
in confession of it before God, and in petitions for the pardon 
of sin past, and for God^s grace to enable lus to overcome it 
in the time to come. And the assurance of His forbearance in 
the time passed, and of His willingness to forgive sin through 
the Atonement and Intercession of Christ, will find its expres- 
sion in Thanksgiving ; while it will lead up to the thought of 
God, as a God of infinite goodness and mercy, as well as of 
infinite wisdom and power, and so call forth our hymn of 
Praise. And through these thoughts and feelings we shall be 
led to desire to read and hear more fully the Word of Godj 
that we may know our sin more clearly, and sorrow over it 
more deeply ; that we may have more full assurance of God's 
long-sufrering mercy ; and that we may have revealed to us 
more distinctly both the scheme for man's redemption, and 
the infinite goodness from which it springs. 

The Exhortation, with the Sentences, Confession, and 
Absolution, was added (as was noticed before), as an intro- 
duction to the Service, and preparation for it, in the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. The Daily Service began be- 
fore (as our present Service for the Holy Communion does), 
with the Lord's Prayer. But it was only to the Morning 
Service that the present introductory part was prefixed in 
1552. It was at the final revision in 1662 that the introduc- 
tory part was ordered to be added to the Evening Service 
as well.^ 

> * Until 1662 the Evening Service in our Prayer Book imiformly 
began with the Lord's Prayer, as was the case in the edition of 1549. 
For no notice had before been commanded to be taken by the printer 
of the part prefixed in l'>62 to the Morning Service; though the first 
rubric at Morning Prayer, equally inserted in 1562, and never after- 
wards omitted, shews that it was meant to be always repeated here 
likewise.' — * The Book of Common Prayer, illustrated by W. K. Clay, 
p. 42. 
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The idea of placing an Exhortation at the beginning of 
the Service is not only in accordance with what has been 
done in other parts of the Prayer Book, e.g. in the Communion 
and Baptismal Services, and in the office for the Visitation of 
the Sick, but it is also in harmony with the spirit of the old 
Services of the Church. * It does not indeed appear,' writes 
Mr. Palmer,* * that an Address was repeated before the office 
of Morning Prayer in early times. Omitting, however, all 
consideration of the value of the Exhortation, of its judicious 
position just before the Confession, and of the right which the 
Church of England possessed to establish any such formulary, 
it can be shown that an Address to the people at the beginning 
of the offices is by no means unwarranted by the ancient 
customs of the Church.^ The Liturgies of the Churches of 
Gaul and Spain always prescribe an Address to the people 
before the more important part of the Communion Service : 
and we have placed this Address in the same relative position 
in our offices.' And this custom was observed in the earlier 
English offices. For in them there was * a public Exhortation 
in English^ followed by a form of Confession and Absolution 
before Communion, in use at least in parts of the English 
Church.' And also, * a form of exhortation to Confession and 
Repentance, preparatory to Absolution, was a regular part of 
the old English Visitation of the Sick. And on Ash Wednes- 
' day, and the first Wednesday in Lent, there was an Address 
or Exhortation which formed the Lections at Matins.' ^ 

' • Origines Liturgicae,' i. 212. 

* St. Cyprian, in the third century, mentions it as the custom in 
his time for the minister to prepare the minds of the brethren by an 
address made before proceeding to prayer : * Sacerdos ante orationem 
praefatione prsemissA parat fratrum mentes.* — Quoted by Comber, 1, 2. 

> Freeman, i. 332. * In the Spanish or Mozarabic office for Matin 
Lauds, an address from the priest to the people, exhorting them to 
seek from God those things which are necessary, is prescribed.' 
• Interleaved Trayer Book.' 
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Indeed, tliese addresses in the earlier offices seem not 
only to have suggested the idea of our Exhortation, but also 
to have supplied in part the materials from which it was 
composed. For much of our present Exhortation appears to 
have been taken from an old Exhortation before Communion, 
and from that for the first Wednesday in Lent, which last 
again was drawn from a Homily of St. Leo. In the latter 
occur the following words: *For although, dearly beloved, 
there is no time not full of the Divine gifts, and we have 
always access allowed us, through God's grace, to His mercy, 
yet now ought all our minds to be moved more zealously, 
when,* &c.^ And, in the Exhortation before Communion, the 
words occur, ' that ye be of your sins clean confessed, and for 
them contrite, that is to say, having sorrow in your hearts for 
your sins. Also ye shall kneel down upon your knees, 
saying after me, " I cry God mercy." '* ' The Exhortation,* 
Mr. Procter concludes, * was thus constructed partly from the 
preceding Sentences, and partly by adaptations from pre- 
viously existing forms.' ' And though we should be inclined 
to describe it rather (with the rest of the introductory part), 
as an original composition of theframers of our Prayer Book, 
we cannot doubt that it was framed by them with the old 
forms, as well as the words of Holy Scripture, in their view. 

There are in this Exhortation, it will be found when it is 
studied, three main points. Firat^ there is the declaration of 
the duty of confessing sin in general. Then, secondly^ there 
is the assertion of the special duty of making it when we 
meet for Public Prayer, and a notice of the chief objects with 
a view to which we meet. And, thirdly, there is the direction 
to the assembled congregation to join the minister in drawing 
near to God in penitent confession of sin.* 

* FreemaUy i. 324. 

« Maskell, * Mon. Ritt* iii. 348. 

* Page 206. 

* It has been justly remarked that ' if the Exhortation is said from 
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And if now these three parts of the Exhortation are con^ 
sidered somewhat more in detail, it will be seen that in the 
first part there is an affectionate salutation, after the manner 
of the Apostolical Epistles, as from those who are bidden to 
watch over, and have a care for, the souls committed to their 
charge, to those who are their brethren in Christ, members of 
the same great family in Him.* And then the duty of con- 



mefmory, and with the face turned towards the congregation, it becomes 
much more expressive of the intention with which it was placed here, 
than when said as a mere form for passing away a few seconds while 
the congregation is settling into a devotional frame of mind.' — Anno* 
tated ^ok of Common Prayer. 

' * The Apostolical salutation with which it opens breathes a spirit 
which in these latter days can be but rarely felt or witnessed. It 
carries us in imagination to a time when the whole company of them 
that believed were of one heart and one soul ; and Brethren^ dearly 6e- 
lovedy were the current and natural expressions of a real and highly 
prized relation between the pastor and his flock. Partly indeed, it 
may be, from the impossibility of anything beyond ministerial inter- 
course with the several portions of an overwhelmingly numerous flock ; 
but partly also, it is to be feared, because the love of TMiny towards the 
pastoral office and character hath waxed cold; the warmth of these 
simple words does often seeq^i exaggerated and out of place, where 
there is no corresponding sentiment to call it forth. They are like a 
sunbeam glancing from afar into a pale and icy region, whose very 
aspect tells that it was bom in another clime, and that half its vital 
heat is chilled and dispersed by the frigid atmosphere into which it 
has found its way. Yet we would hope that even now thefte primitive 
expressions of Christian brotherhood, uttered with plain and earnest, 
though unpretending sincerity of heart, might occasionally strike a 
chord which should vibrate with some of that sweetness that once 
belonged to it, when touched by the hands of holy men of God, even of 
them that had seen the Lord, 

' As a memento of such times and such feelings, however changed, 
our Church did well to retain them: perhaps also as seeds for the 
future revival of the same spirit, under more favourable conditions of 
pastoral care and intercourse ; when Christ's people shall again know 
them which labour among them, and are over them in the Lord, and 
admonish them ; and shall esteem them very highly in love, not merely, in 
personal preference ; not as being Paul, or Cephas,, or Apollos ; but in 

£ 
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fession is urged, as enforced in sundry, i.e. many and diverse 
places of Holy Scripture.^ And the sins and wickedness ' 
which we are to confess are described as ' manifold^ in the 
language of the prophet Amos (v. 12), as being yarious in 
their character, and circumstances, and degree ; so generally 
does one sin bring many others in its train. And these we 
are bidden to acknowledge in ourselves and confess before 
God. We are not to attempt to dissemble them, as pretend- 
ing that we have not committed them, nor to cloak them by 

reveren^se to their character as ambassadors for Christ ; even for their 
tuorks' sake,* — Bev, H, Hotoarth^ p. 22. 

* Such, as, especially, Ps. zzxii. 5, 6 : 'I said I will make confession 
concerning my transgressions to the Lord : And Thou — ^Thou foigayest 
the iniquity of my sin : Selah.' — Kay's Translation. 

And again, Frov. zzyiii. 13 : 'He that corereth his sins shall not 
prosper : but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy.' — 
Cf. Lev. V. 5 ; xxvi. 40-42 ; Numb. v. 6, 7 ; Is. Iv. 7 ; 2 Chron. vii. 14. 
See also the Sentences preceding the Exhortation. 

* ' Some have objected to the juxtaposition of many of the words 
having the same meaning, such as " sins and wickedness," " dissemble 
and doke," " assemble and meet together,*' &c. It will be observed, 
however, that they are to a large extent Saxon and Latin equivalents : 
and while, on the one hand, they explained each other in an age of 
comparative ignorance, they serve also to intensify the meaning. 
lUiany of the words regarded as similar will be found to vary in meaning 
the more they ar6 examined.' — Bromhy^ p. 21. 

With regard to the frequent use in English of duplicate words in 
this way, a writer of the present time remarks : 

* Of later books, the most remarkable store of these duplicates is to 
be found in the Book of Common Prayer, which is also the book that 
must be considered as, on the whole, the most genuinely national 
sample of English in existence. These duplicates abound so in every 
part, that the only difficulty is in selection. In the Preface we find 
this : ** that upon weighty and important considerations, according to 
the various exigency of times and occasions, such changes and altera- 
tions should be made." In every page examples meet the eye : " acknow- 
ledge and confess," " dissemble nor doke," " assemble and meet together," 
** requisite and necessary," " pray and beseech," " remission and forgive- 
ness," "adorned and beautified," "enterprised nor taken in hand" ''image 
and similitude."'— "Quarterly Keview," July 1873, p. 169. 
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&ir and specious excuses, remembering that we are in the 
presence of Almighty God, to whose eye all things are open, 
and who is our Heavenly Father, longing to see His children 
return, % and openly and honestly acknowledge their faults. 
But, on the contrary, we are to confess them, and that in the 
spirit of a heart humble, as being humbled by the thought of 
the degrading and rebellious character of sin, and therefore 
lowly, brought low, even to the ground,* penitent * for sin past, 
and obedient, with earnest resolves, by God's help, to amend 
for the time to come, and live in all things according to God^s 
Holy will.' And this we are to do, to the end that, as a 
result of our true confession, we may obtain forgiveness of 
our sins so confessed, through His infinite mercy and good- 
ness ; goodness, which makes Him love us even when rebellious 
children, and mercy, which inclines Him to forgive us all our 

* • Observe the distinction between " humble," as conveying a more 
immediatet and " lowly ^^ a more abiding sense of unworthiness under the 
recollection of sin.' — Brombyy p. 21. 

* * *' Penitent " follows in reference to deep and childlike sorrow for 
sin against a " Heavenly Father" : and <* obedient" implies the future 
will to amend.' — Bromby^ p. 21. 

' * Eemarkably concise as this Exhortation is, we cannot fiEtil to be 
struck with the reflection, how every consideration of weight, and per- 
tinent to the end in view, is included in it. Every word seems a 
sentence, and every sentence a sermon. We are reminded what it is 
that moveth and encourageth us to this duty, viz. the Scripture ; the 
voice of God, and not of man. We are cautioned against the danger of 
regarding it in a light and unimportant point of view; for that in 
every one of us, yea, even in the best, our sins and wickednesses are 
7nan\fold, We are entreated to beware of aggravating our sin by any 
attempt at dissimulation or concealment : remembering that aU things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do : 
that therefore it is our wisdom and our understanding, to covfess our 
sins before His face, and to let our confession be made in such a spirit 
as alone can render it acceptable and efifectual; that humility and 
lowliness, penitence on account of the past, and obedience for the time 
to come, are, each and all of them, the indispensable qualifications of 
the heart, which must be present in order that the virtue of confession 
may have its perfect work.* — Bev, H. Howarth^ p. 23. 

b2 
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sins, on our true repentance, for the merits of the perfect 
atonement of our blessed Lord.^ 

Thus, the first part of the Exhortation urges the duty of 
confession of sin to God, while it shows the spirit in which it 
should be offered, and the result which may be looked for as 
following upon it. The second part directs the worshipper as 
to the duty of offering it more especially when we meet for 
the public worship of God. At all times, indeed, the moment 
we are conscious of having sinned, we should turn at once to 
God, and ask pardon from Him.' But this we should do 
in a more emphatic and comprehensive way when we meet 
in the solemn assembly for public prayer. For then we should 
think of the sins of others — of the nation, family. Church, 
to which we belong — ^as well as of our own ; and of our own 
sins in their influence on the Church at large, as well as on 
ourselves. And we are about (as we are reminded), to engage 
in Prayer for blessings spiritual and temporal, in Thanksgiving 
;uid Praise, as well as to listen to God's holy Word. And 
all these offices of religion require to be preceded by confession 
of sin. For how can we hope to obtain God's blessings if we 
are in rebellion against Him through unconfessed, unforgiven 
sin ? How can we venture to offer thanksgiving and praise 
to Him with a heart chilled by indifference, or defiled by 
transgression against His holy law 7 How can we profitably 
hear God's Word, when sin unrepented of, and unacknow- 
ledged, closes the ear, and drives away the Holy Spirit, who 
alone can make the word fruitfid to those who hear it ? 

' * There may be said to be one idea chrougbout the Liturgy : for- 
giveness to the penitent.' — Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford: Letter in 
Churton's 'Memoirs of Joshua Watson/ p. 155. 

' *And, oh ! whensoever I am overtaken with any sin and wickedness, 
either in thought, word, or deed, give me Thy grace that I may imme- 
diately, with hearty repentance, turn to Thee again, nor suffer me to 
lie still in the stony security of sin.' — ^Lydley's ' Prayexs,' 
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There is thus more in the words of this part of the Ex- 
hortation than a mere declaration of the several elements which 
enter into a Service of Public Prayer. There is this, but it 
comes in quite incidentally, the several elements of the Service 
of God being mentioned with a view to show how necessary 
confession is as a preliminary to all the rest. ' These four 
duties,* writes Comber^ — i.e. Petition, Praise, Thanksgiving, 
and Hearing of God's Word^* are so many arguments to 
prove confession especially necessary in the solemn assembly, 
because they are all of them then and there to be performed,- 
and yet without penitence none of therii will please God. 

* Who can do any of these well that hath not confessed hia 
offences and repented of them ? But this will be more plain 
by beholding the particulars. 

* First, we are to give God thanks for His benefits ; but 
unless we see our sins, we may think we need not a Saviour, 
or are not much the better for spiritual mercies, and that we 
deserve those that are temporal. How can he praise God for 
His Son, who will not come to Him ? for His grace, that will 
not use it ? or for the hopes of glory, that never seeks after it ? 

* Second, we should glorify His name by publishing His 
excellency in hymns and anthems of thanksgiving. But how 
can the impenitent sinner commend that power which he sees 
not, cr that holiness which he loves not, or that mercy that 
he seeks not after, or that love which he hath no experience 
of? The praises of such are next to mocking the Almighty,, 
because their hearts cannot go along with their mouths in thQ 
glory they seem to ascribe to Him. 

* Third, we come to hear His most Holy Word ; but if our 
hearts be not prepared by true penitence, we shall be neither 
wiser nor better ; for sin unrepented of stops the ears of a man, 
hardens his heart, Lnd fills his mind with presumption and. 
security ; it banisheth, the Holy Spirit by filthiness and vain 

» i. 47. 
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thonghts, and puts men rather upon bating and despimng the 
good word of God than embracing it and submitting to it. 
' What part of Scripture can profit such ? Its exhortations they 
heed not, its comforts they need not, its threatenings they fear 
not, its promises they value not ; they hate its instructionfi 
and despise its reproofs; so that the messenger of G»od may 
say in his Master a knguage, Hos. viL 4, What Bhall I do 
unto Thte? 

' Fourth, we come to pray for what is needful for our bodies 
and souls. But what prince will accept a petition from the 
hands of a rebel that disowns not his treason ? Much less 
will the King of heaven receive his request whose very 
prayer is abominable (Prov. xv. 8). If such a man ask for 
his body, he asks that which he intends to spend on his lusts, 
and so he seems to desire God to become the provider for 
them, who will not minister fuel to this flame unless He 
intend to consume you. If He lengthen your life, con- 
tinue your health, or increase your wealth, jou vdll turn 
the edge of these against God who bestowed them on you, and 
grow more confident to despise Him to your own ruin ; so that 
if He have any mercy for you He will not hear you. But as 
to begging anything for the soul, it may be questioned whether 
he that lives in sin believes he hath such a jewel. But if he 
do believe it, he is so careless of it that he will either ask 
nothing for it, or however nothing heartily, because he 
apprehends not his danger, nor sees his wants, nor cares he 
whether they be supplied or -no; and what good will the 
repetition of the words of prayer do to such a person ? In 
fine it is most evident that though repentance be at all times 
necessary, yet it is then indispensably so when we go about 
these holy duties, or we shall not only lose the benefit of them, 
but meet a curse instead of a blessing ; therefore, as you love 
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joxir souls and hope to please God in these duties, despise not 
this necessary Exhortation.' 

And now, in the third part or concluding words, the 
Exhortation prays^ nay more, beseeches us (according to the 
expression so frequently employed by St. Paul), to draw near to 
the throne of grace. La, to Grod as He sits upon His throne 
in heayen, where He delights to receive the prayers of His 
children and pardon their sins and give them His help.^ And 
all, ct8 many as are present^ are besought to draw near. For 
whereas, under the old dispensation the priest only might 
enter the holy places there to offer the sacrifice of the people, 
we now, through Christ our Great High Priest, have access to 
God, and are permitted, all of us, to draw near with boldness 
and confidence to the Most High, so only we do it with entire 
humility and deep reverence, and trust for our acceptance 
-before God to the infinite merits of our Blessed Lord alone. 
In this spirit we may all draw near, accompanying the minister, 
he leading, as appointed by Grod to lead the prayers of the 
people, and all joining him, inwardly in spirit with a heart 
purified by sorrow for sin,' and outwardly with an humble 
voice, everyone audibly but soberly making the public con- 
fession of his own sins,' and uniting in the general confession 
of the sins of the oongr^ation and of the Church at large ; 

> * The conclusion of this Preface, Wher^ore, I pray and beseech you 
to accompany me with a pure hearty i.e. a sincere one, to the Throne of 
the Heavenly Grace, agrees entirely in sense and partly in words with 
that pathetic declaration of St. Paul, As though God did beseech you by us, 
we pray you in Chrisfs stead, be ye reconciled to God* (2 Cor. y. 20). 
— ^Archbishop Seeker, ' Six Sermons on the Liturgy of the Church of 
England,* p. 30. 

s * " Pure," not absolutely of sin, but of guile and deceit (compare 
St. James, iy. 8, with Ps. xxiy. 3, 6, to which St. James was probably 
alluding).' — Bromby, p. 22. 

* Our Church's direction in this particular is grays, and conforms to 
ancient rules. St. Cyprian adyises thus : * Let our speech and yoice in 
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that 80 the hearty, penitent acknowledgment of sin may be 
borne up from the spirits of the united people to the throne of 
the God of grace.* 

The examination of the Exhortation in itself has occupied 
us too long to allow of the addition of more than a few very 
brief remarks upon it in a practical way. It should be borne 
in mind generdlly that what was said before of the opening 
Sentences applies to the Exhortation with equal or even greater 
force. Give the Exhortation, therefore, due weight. Eegard 
it as preparing the mind for drawing near to God, especially 
in public prayer, directing us as to the general spirit in which 
we should approach Him, as to the manner in which we should 
join in the public service in His House of Prayer, and as to 
the parts of which our Service should be composed. Consider 
how that Exhortation, in its connection with the preceding 
Sentences, shows us that Service taking its rise out of the 
penitential confession of sin as the prevailing element, and aa 
pervaded by the twofold thought of the guilt of sin and the 
duty of repentance on the one hand, and of God's infinite 
mercy in Christ to the penitent, on the other. The experience 

prayer be with discipline, still and modest : let us consider that we 
stand in the presence of God, who is to be pleased both with the habit 
and posture of our body, and manner of our speech : for as it is a part 
of impudence to be loud and clamorous, so on the contrary it becomes 
modesty to pray with an humble voice.' — Bishop Sparrow^ p. 13. 

* Comber remarks that, besides this first and principal use of this 
exhortation, * some pious souls have found out another, viz. when they 
use the Common Prayer in their private devotions, to turn it into a 
preparatory prayer before the Confession, with very little variation, in 
this or the like manner : ' " Almighty God, who hast commanded us in 
sundry places of Thy holy "Word to acknowledge and confess our mani- 
fold sins and wickedness, and that we should not dissemble nor cloak 
them before the face of the Divine Majesty : give us grace to confess 
our sins with an humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient heart ; to the 
end that we may obtain forgiveness of the same^ by Thy infinite good- 
ness and mercy, and the merits of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen." '— i. p. 36. 
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of many will bear witness to the difference which they have 
found in the reality and fervour of their prayers, according as 
they have drawn near to God prepared by meditation upon 
Him, and on their state before Him ; on the guilt of sin and 
the duty of confession of it ; on the parts of a complete 
Service of Prayer to Him, and the spirit in which they should 
be offered ; or have entered hurriedly on God's solemn Service 
with an unprepared mind, with no aspirations heavenward, 
with thoughts and feelings centred on the things of earth. 

Yea, there is more than this. For the preparation for our 
united service in God's House here is a preparation for our 
eternal worship amid the company of the blessed. Look on 
for a moment into the future far away. Time has ended. 
Earth has vanished. Earthly worship is no more. But we 
are standing in the courts of heaven. Thousand thousands 
of angels are worshipping there. And we, trained and guided 
by the Services of our Mother Church on earth, have our 
spirits all attuned and practised to join in the eternal worship 
of the bright spirits around the Throne. So shall our prepara- 
tion for our earthly Service have fitted us for the worship 
which shall be in heaven for ever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CONFESSION. 

It is with lihe ' General Confession ' that lihe worship of God 
by the congregation strictly begins. The * Sentences * and the 
' Exhortation ' were preparatory to the worship rather than 
worship itself. And as the Sentences are especially designed 
to attune the mind to a sense of sin and trust in God^s mercy, 
while the Exhortation aims at directing the mind in the con- 
fession of sin, to the end that we may obtain forgiveness of it 
through the infinite goodness and mercy of God, the public 
worship of God begins strictly with the actual confession of 
sin to Him. We have already noticed the fitness of confession 
as the commencement of the worship of God, in order that 
cur sin may be pardoned, through our penitence and acknow- 
ledgment of our fault, before we can hope to hear God^s Word 
profitably, or are prepared to address to Him our Praise or 
Thanksgiving or Prayer, ' lifting up holy hands to the Lord.'^ 
' It is agreeable to godliness,' it has been said, ' that, as often 
as we appear before the Lord, before all things we should 
acknowledge and confess our sins, and pray for remission of 
the same.' ^ 

» 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

* ' The Holy Scriptures assure us that sin unrepented of hinders the 
success of our prayers (Is. i. 15 ; John ix. 31) ; and therefore such as 
would pray effectually have always begun with confession (Ezra iz. 5 ; 
Daniel ix. 4, 6), to the end that» their guilt being removed by penitential 
acknowledgments, there might no bar be left to GKxl's grace and mercy. 
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And this penitent Confession of our sins should be made 
daily by us afr^sh. ' Our daily sins,' writes L'Estrange, 
' exact a daily confession. Our daily wants teach us, as our 
Saviour prescribed us, ' to say '' Give us this day our daily 
bread." The Lord's mercies are " new every morning " ; so 
should our prayers and thanksgivings be, new in practice 
though the same in ibrm.* ^ 

Our Confession is styled a general Confession, 'in con- 
tradistinction probably to private forms,'* because in it we 
confess not our own individual faults only, but the faults also 
of those connected with us, and of our congregation, and of 
the nation, and of the Church, and of mankind at large.' In 

For which reason the Church hath placed this confession at the be- 
ginning of the service, for the whole congregation to repeat after the 
minister, that so we may first be witnesses of each other's confession, 
before we unite in the following service. And this, as we learn fixtm 
St. Basil, is consonant to the practice of the primitive Christians, who 
(he tells us) in all churches, immediately upon their entering the house 
of prayer, made confession of their sins before Qod, with much sorrow, 
concern, and tears, every man pronouncing his own confession with his 
own mouth.' — Wheatlg, p. 113. 

And Bishop Sparrow writes : ' We begin our service with confession 
of sins, and so was the use in St. Basil's time. And that very orderly. 
For before we beg anything else, or o£fer any praise or lauds to God, it 
is fit we should confess and beg pardon of our sins, which hinder 
God's acceptation of our services. " If I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord wUl nofhear me.'" (Fsahn Ixvi. 18).—* Bationale,* p. 13. See 
also PcUTncTf i. 213. 

* Of all the attributes of God, there are none so proper for our con- 
templation, when we are about to confess our sins unto Him, as His 
omnipotence and goodness. The former fills us with a reverential awe 
and holy fear, the other with a filial love, a reviving hope, a humble 
confidence. As He is able to infiict on us the punishment which our 
Bins deserve, so He is no less mUing to save, and ready to forgive us, if 
by hearty repentance and true faith we become fit olgects of His mercy.' 
—P. Waldo, p. 18. 

> In edition of the Anglo-Catholic Library, p. 101. 

« Freeman, i, 310. 

' * The form adopted is so simple and yet so earnest that it would be 
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it each bmnbly and sorrowfiilly acknowledges before God the 
sins of others as well as his own. Only it should be carefully 
remembered that we are to make it particular and general at 
once.^ We may not forget, on the one hand, that we are to 
confess the sins which belong to us as members of a society, or 
as part of the body of mankind, reflecting on those sins which 
we cannot fail to note in our community, or among men at 
burge ; and so giving a definite meaning to our words. But 
on the other hand, we are not to make only a general con- 
fession of sin, declaring ourselves to be sinners as other men 
are, without confessing our own specific faults. Accordingly, 
though the Confession * is expressed in general terms, referring 
to the failings of human life which are common to all men, and 

difficult to imagine any state of mind in which it might not be adopted. 
Afflicted in heart, broken in spirit, the humblest sinner can feel that if, 
in sincerity, he thus acknowledges his guilt, thus confesses his utter 
departure from the ways of holiness, he has declared what his con- 
science would most urge him to express. The happier worshippers, on 
the other hand, who come to the House of Prayer less in the spirit of 
fear than of love, will willingly adopt every sentence of this Confession. 
For the remembrance of their past lives furnishes them with numberless' 
reasons for acknowledging that they have erred and strayed from God's 
ways like lost sheep ; and their humble sense of present infirmities, and 
of their entire dependence on Divine grace, convinces them that, without 
the presence of the Sanctificator, there is no health in them.' — Stebbing, 

* How beautiful is this Confession, if rightly understood. The 
child and the old man, the rich and the poor, strong and sickly, may 
each unburden their conscience, as they remember their pecidiar temp* 
tations to which they have yielded, whether untruthfiUness, fretfulnest^ 
luxury, envt/f vice, or impatience,^ — Bromby^ p. 24. 

* * The Confession is termed general, to distinguish it from a sptcial 
confession of particular sins, such as is spoken of in the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick, That the whole congregation may be able to join 
in the same form of confession, it is necessarily framed in general 
terms. But each individual, as he repeats it, ought to reflect on the 
sins which most easily beset himself, and especially on those which he has 
committed since last he was at church. And that he may do this the 
more readily, it is expedient that he should have carefully searched his 
conscience before he comes to church.':— ifMWipAry, p. 91. 
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which inay arid ought to be confessed by all, without 
descending to particular sins, of which some of the congregation 
may not be guilty,'^ we ought, I conceive, to give at once a 
general and a specific meaning to the words we use, applying 
them in our hearts before God both to the sins of men at 
large, and to the sins of which we may be specially guilty 
ourselves. 

The Confession is to be said * by the whole congregation.' 
And that with good reason. * For,' to use the words of Hooker, 
* could there be anything devised better, than that we should 
all, at our first access to God in prayer, acknowledge meekly 
our sins, and that not only in heart, but in tongue : all that 
are present being made earnest witnesses, even of every man's 
distinct and deliberate assent to each particular branch of a 
common indictment drawn against ourselves ? How were it 
possible that the Church should any way else with such ease 
and certainty provide that none of her children may, as Adam, 
dissemble that wretchedness, the penitent confession whereof 
is so necessary a preamble, especially to common prayer.' ^ 

» Procter, p. 208. 

* * Eccl. Pol.,* V. ravi. 2. * How diflferent,* it has been truly said, 
* would our public worship be from what it is, if here and elsewhere 
this direction were complied with ! 

' How much I wish that even for once the many voices in this con- 
gregation could be brought to unite together in audible prayer and 
praise! 

* Because I think, my Christian friends, that if this were done onoe, 
you would not need to be persuaded to it any more ; you would all feel 
the difference so much that you would do it always. The service would 
seem to you — ^and he — so much more interesting, and life-like, and real 
than it had ever been before, that you would of yourselves keep up the 
habit. 

* Then, indeed, a stranger coming into our congregation might 
report that God was among us of a truth; and he would see that we 
really believed it. But as things are, how lifeless and cold our Service 
too commonly appears, compared at least to what it should be ! And I 
am sure the evil of this comes back upon ourselves— on all of us, both 
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Further, the manner in which the Confession should be said 
is distinctly marked. It is to be said of [bj] the whole congre^ 
gation after the minister} That is, the minister is to say 
each clause, and then the people are to repeat the clause aHer 
him.^ The manner of sajring the Lord's Prayer is different. 

tninisters and people. We know how strongly the conduct of others 
affects ns; how our own earnestness is either increased or chilled 
by that of others round us. And if we hear no sound of prayer or 
praise on any side ; if all around us seem unconcerned spectators or 
hearers only of a worship that is not theirs — that is but offered /or not 
by them — it is impossible that our own devotion should not be chilled 
and checked. By an apparently, if not a really, apathetic silence, 
Christians put a decided hindrance both in their own and their brother's 
way. 

< Let us of the Protestant Reformed Church look to this matter. We 
do not make such appeals to the outward senses as other churches do ; 
but we must not forget that men have senses, and feeling, and imagina- 
tion, and natural human sympathies ; that all these must be won over 
to religion; that through these the majority of men are, in fact, 
attracted to one form of religion, and a sound sober form of worship. 
Sobriety, surely, need not be dull. A "reasonable" service, may be a 
" living '* serrice as well. I would not add a single form, a single grace 
or ornament to what our Prayer Book warrants ; but I would make our 
Service all that it was meant to be, and that it might be if our people 
would. 

' And I believe, for my part, that there is infinitely more to touch 
and stir the heart in a truly congregational worship, than any merely 
material aids can furnish; that there is more to awaken devotional 
feeling in the blended sound of many human voices uniting heartily in 
the simplest words of prayer and praise, than we could find in any 
decorative pomp or outward ceremonial.* — Dickinson, p. 28. 

' ' Bishop Cosin erased the word " after " in this rubric, and sub- 
stituted "toithf but the original word was carefully restored, showing 
that a distinction was intended between the two words in their ritual 
use. *' After the minister " means, that each clause is to be said first 
by the minister alone, and then repeated by "the whole congregation" 
alone — i.e. while the minister remains silent, as in the case of a response 
after a versicle. " With " the minister means simultaneous recitation 
by him and the congregation together, and is ordered in the rubric 
before the Lord's Prayer.' — Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

* * A provision this ' (Mr. Bromby observes), * especially necessary 
at the Beformation, when the people were unable to read,' p. 22. It 
may be questioned whether the method would be fitting now. 
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That is to be said ' with him/ the people repeating the clauses 
mmultaneouslj with the minister. In the Scotch Prayer Book 
iihe rubric runs, ^ A General Confession to be said by all that 
are present, after or with the Deacon or Presbyter.'* 

And the Confession is to be said by the congregation, ' all 
kneeling,^ ' It is noted by Bishop Cosin that kneeling is the 
fit gesture for humble penitents : and being so, it is strange to 
eee how, in most places, men are suffered to sit rudely and 
carelessly on their seats all the while the Confession is read : 
and others that be in church are nothing affected with it. 
They think it a thing of indifference, forsooth, if the heart be 
right. 

^ The 18th Canon does direct that '^ all manner of persons 
then present shall reverently kneel upon their knees when the 
General Confession, Litany, and other prayers are read .... 
testifying by those outward ceremonies and gestures their in- 
ward humility." ' 

' The gesture of kneeling here and elsewhere is not only a 
mark of personal humility and reverence, but also one of 
those acts required of everyone as an individual component 
part of the body which forms the congregation : and to neglect 
it is to neglect a duty which is owing to God and man in this 
respect as well as the other. We have no right to conspicuous 
private gestures in a public devotional assembly : nor are the 
gestures which we there use (in conformity to the rules of the 
Church,) to be necessarily interpreted as hypocritical because 
our personal habits or feelings may not be entirely consistent 
with them. As the clergy have an official duty in church, 
irrespective of their personal character, so have the laity* 
It may be added, that a respectful conformity to rules enjoin- 
ing such official duties may oflen lead onward to p^sonal 
reverence and holiness.' ^ 

' Keeling^ p. 6. 

< ( Annotated Book of Common Prayer.' ' Kneeling appears to be 
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The idea of introducing such a Confession, and placing it 
at the beginning of the Service, may well have been taken 
from the custom of early times. * To begin Morning Prayer 
with confession of sins, I may call the Catholic doctrine of 
the primitive Church,' are the words of L'Estrange. * " De 
nocte populus surgens, antelucano tempore domum precationis 
petit, in labore, tribulatione, et lacrymis indesinentibus 
facti ad Deum Confessione," saith St. Basil. " EarJy in the 
morning, at break of day, the people rising go straight to the 
House of Prayer, making confession of their sins to God, with 
much sorrow, sobs, and tears." Which custom, lest it should 
be thought a peculiar of his own Church, was, he tells us^ 
consonant to all other Churches. Nor is he only a witness for 
Confession, but for confession so qualified as ours ; the con<* 
gregation repeating the words after the minister, ^' Suis quisque 
verbis resipiscentiam profitetur." Everyone pronounceth his 
own confession with his own mouth.' * And even before the 

regarded among all nations as the appropriate attitude of supplicants. 
Though not prescribed in the Mosaic Law, it was probably the practice 
of the Jews from the most ancient times. The earliest mention of it in 
Scripture is Psalm xcv. 6 : " Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker." 
It is especially mentioned that Solomon knelt at the dedication of the 
Temple (1 Kings viii. 54 ; see also Isaiah zlv. 23 ; Daniel vi. 10). 
This posture was also used by our Lord (St Luke xxii. 41), by His 
disciples (Acts vii. 60, ix. 40,) and by the early Christians in general, 
except on Sundays, and in the interval between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide, at which times they testified their joy by standing at the public 
prayers of the Church.' — Humphry, p. 91. 

* L'Estrange, 'Alliance,' p. 105. See Freeman, i. 67. 'Few parts,' 
he writes, < of the existing Daily Services of the English Church have 
been more severely criticised, on the score of supposed novelty and de- 
parture from the customs of the Church elsewhere, than the penitential 
introductory part of them. And yet not only have we, as has been long 
ago pointed out, an unquestionable warrant for this of a general kind 
in the testimony of St Basil already cited : but, on further investigating 
the introduction before us— doubtless the very one to which he alludes,' 
and probably Apostolic— we are furnished with as full and exact a pre- 
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Obristian era, such a confession of sin entered into the plan of 
the old Jewish prayers, with some of the expressions in 
which part of the confession of the early Eastern Church very 
much coincides.^ 

In the Revision of the Boman offices made by Cardinal 
Quignonez in 1536, the Confession was placed at the beginning 
of the Matins office* And so also, on second thoughts, it was 
assigned the same position in our own Book of Common 
Prayer by the Revisers of the Book in 1552.* 

cedent as could be desired. Objection has been made, and, perhaps, 
still oftener felt, first, to our having a set confession at all in this posi- 
tion daily, and twice a day ; and next, to its being of so decided a 
•character. To the latter objection we may safely leave the Church of 
St. Basil's time to reply. And in answer to the former, we have but to 
point to the Eastern offices. Every day, and twice a day at least, — 
before each of those ordinary Services which correspond precisely in 
their nature and intention to our own, — has the Church of the East, 
probably from the very beginning, poured forth a profoundly peniten- 
tial prayer, containing a full confession of "sins, iniquities, and infir- 
mities," and full acknowledgment of need of pardon and healing, 
together with many a *• Lord have mercy upon us." In short, whoever 
will compare our form with the ancient Greek, or the still older Jewish 
prayers, will find the topics as nearly as possible the same, while the ex- 
pression is greatly intensified.' — Freeman^ i. p. 72. 
* A comparative table will show this. 

Jewish 18 Fbatebs. Eastebn Officb. 

6-6, Have mercy on us, O our most Holy Trinity, have mercy 
Father, for we have trans- upon us : purify us from our 

gressed: Pardon us, for we infirmities, and pardon our 

have sinned. sins. 

7. Look, we beseech Thee, upon our Look down upon us, holy One. 

afflictions. 
Heal, Lord, our infirmities. Heal our infirmities, for Thy 

Name's sake. 
Lord have mercy (thrice). 

Freeman, i. 66. 

' * Other reasons are also apparent for the change. In the first 

-place, the full effect of the dissolution of monasteries was making itself 

felt by ritualists, and a penitential prefix to the Service was considered 

more appropriate for a mixed congregation than the previous mode of 

F 
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Our own form of Confession here may perhaps be con« 
fiidered as an original composition of the framers of our Book 
of Common Prayer. It coincides with the very language of 
Holy Scripture from beginning to end/ and the various 
passages bearing on the subject were evidently before the 
minds of those by whom the Confession was composed. They 
may too have had in their view some forms of private con- 
fession in use at the time.* 

And now, if we go on to consider the Confession here, we 
shall see at once that it is divisible into three parts. Firsty 
there is the penitent confession of sin committed in time past. 
Then, second, there is the prayer to God for forgiveness of 
our sin. And thirds there is a petition for strength to over« 
come sin in the time to come. We may go on to emimine 
these three parts somewhat more in detail.^ 

opening it which was suitable for communities professedlj spending 
nearly their whole time in the religious portion of a Christian's duty. 
And, in the second place, a relaxa;tion of the rule about private con- 
fession made it expedient to place a public confession and absolution 
within the reach of all day by day.' — * Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer.* 

' The correspondence between parts of the Confession and Homans 
vii. 8-25, will appear from the following comparative table : 

Confession. Kohans vii. 8-25. 

We have followed too much, &c. Sin wrought in me all concu- 
piscence. 
We have left undone, &c. The good that I would I do not. 

We have done those things, &c. But the evil that I would not, &c. 

And there is no health, &c. In me dwellelh no good thing. 

But thou, Lord. 0, &c who shall deliver me? 

According to Thy promises. I thank Grod, through Jesus 

Christ our Lord. 

• Two forms are especially referred to? called *The Orison of 
David,' and ' The Orison of the Priest and the Penitent.' See Freeman, 
i. 321 ; Procter, 206. The confession should also be compared, as a 
whole, with that of the Strasburg Liturgy of Pullain. It is given 
entire in Procter, p. 47. 

^ The Confession here should be compared with that introduced in 
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The Confession opens, in the first of the three parts, by 
raising up the spirit in an address to God as He sits on His 
throne in heaven. Almighty, and therefore able to the utmost 
to punish and to pardon sin, and also as a merciful Father ^ 
who watches over us with tenderest care, and longs to embrace 
us His children on our return, and forgive our faults.^ Then 
it goes on to declare generally that we have erred, ignorantly 

the Communion office, on which Dean Goulbnrn writes : ' As regards the 
contents of this confession, it is instructive to compare them with those 
of the form in the Daily Morning and Evening Prayer. They who do 
80 will not fail to perceive how much deeper is the tone of humilia- 
tion in the prayer before us (the Confession in the Communion Service). 
To specify some particulars. God is here addressed as the ** Judge 
of all men," a feature of the Divine character which is not brought 
out in the ordinary confession. The £iins confessed are designated by 
the strong term "wickedness." Not content with the simple setting 
them forth^ we hint at their aggravation in the wordi " which we have 
from time to time most grievously committed." They are alleged to 
have been " in thought, as well as in word and deed." Thoy are 
said " most justly to provoke God's wrath and indignation against 
us." We profess the very memory of them to be " grievous unto us, 
the burden of them intolerable." And finally, we emphasize the cry 
for mercy by twice repeating it : " Have mercy upon us," most merciful 
Father. There can be no question that the daily confession implies 
much less of a lively concern for sin, much less of profound abasement. 
And there is a great lesson here which we do well not to overlook. Our 
Blessed Lord, in His solemn words to St. Peter, recognises two sorts of 
spiritual cleansing : one total, and of the entire person ; the other 
partial, and needing to be daily renewed. There are sins of infirmity 
— dust which we collect on our feet in our walk through the world, and 
which needs to be daily wiped off by confession, and by seeking fresh 
pardon through Christ's blood. The daily confession, then, is for the 
washing of this dust from the feet. But more solemn periods of himii- 
liation are desirable, when we may review with stricter scrutiny a 
longer period of our career, and abase ourselves more deeply in God's 
sight. And when shall these periods rather be, than before we draw 
near to the Holy Table, to communicate with our Lord's Passion, and 
to partake of remission of sins, and all the other fruits of it ? ' — Dr. 
Goulburn on the * Communion Service,* Part iii. lect. iii. 

* * If fear will move our hearts, here is represented His terrible power : 
if love will work upon us, here is discovered His unspeakable goodness : 

p2 
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or thoughtleaBly/ and strayed further away wilfully, from the 
care of the Good Shepherd, and the ways in which He would 
have us walk, and the sweet pastures in which He would 
make us feed.' And this because we have followed too mucky 

and what heart can resist both? His Almightiness is first: but if the 
terror thereof seal np thy lips, let the hope of His fatherly pity and 
compassion open them again. Learn humility and true contrition from 
the first, and faith and hope from the latter, which are excellent mixtures 
in a penitent heart, and the best dispositions in the world for a hearty 
and prevailing confession.' — Comber ^ i. 59. 

1 < In our lesser, sudden, and unobserved sins, we err and step aside. 
Vain thoughts, rash and idle words, light and foolish carriages, make 
our way crooked. And these happen so frequently, that at best we go 
on but in contorted spiral lines, which is far from the straightness and 
evenness of our rule : when these are done out of ignorance, they are 
called errors, and though we think them small in kind, yet they are 
formidable in their numbers, and next to infinite. But besides these 
little wanderings, we stray further, and stay longer, we faU into greater 
transgressions and evil habits ; these are open forsaking of God's waya^ 
jand a plain passing over those bounds which God hath set to us. And 
thus malice and envy, lust and drunkenness, pride and cruelty, oove- 
tousness and oppression (especially when by frequent repetitions they 
.are become customary), may be ceXl^ straying from His ways.* — Comber, 
i. p. 59. 

^ * The Church chooseth to express our departure from Qrod in the 
language of the Holy Ghost : for Orod and His Son Jesus Christ are 
compared to the Shepherds, and we to the sheep of their pasture (Fs. 
xxiii. 1; c. 8, 4). By our sins we become lost sheep, as David and those 
in Isaiah confess themselves to be. But Jesus comes to seek and save 
us (Matth. XV. 24, Luke xv. 4). Alas ! how frequently do we forsake 
the safe fold, the pure streams, and the green pasture which God hath 
provided for us, and wander into a dry and barren wilderness, where we 
want all true comforts, and are exposed to a thousand evils.' — Comber, 
i. 60. 

* The comparison with which this prayer opens is derived from the 
last verse of the cxixth Psalm : " I have gone astray like a sheep that 
is lost " : and is peculiarly applicable to a number of persons who have 
been following each their own devices, like a flock of sheep dispersed in 
various directions. This feature of the comparison is Indicated by the 
prophet Isaiah : *• All we, like sheep, have gone astray : we have turned 
every one to his own way" (liii. 6).' — Humphry, p. 92. 

Mr. freeman refers the words of the Confession more immediately to 
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in wrong degrees, and at wrong times, and in wrong manners, 
and on wrong principles, the devices and desires, the thoughts 
and inclinations, of our own corrupt hearts, and thereby have 
offended against, acted contrary to, the holy laws of God, 
Creator and Lord of all : laws written on man's conscience, 
and in nature, and made known through Apostles and Prophets 
divinely commissioned to declare them, and even by the Son 
of God from heaven Himself: laws perfectly holy, so that 
we are without excuse in disobeying them ; and laws which, 
if observed, would have converted the soul, and led us into 
the path of holiness, and through that of happiness and peace. 
And then we declare our offences more specifically to have 
consisted of sins of omission, for that we have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done, worship of God, study 
of His holy Word, unselfish care for our brethren, watchful- 
ness over ourselves ; and sins of commission, for that we have 
done those things which we ought not to have done, transgressing 
again and again in thought, and look, and word, and act. 
And, as a result of this, we declare that there is no health in us ; 
that the inner being is morally diseased ; ^ and that we have 

a private fonn. ' One of these, called " the Orison of David," opens 
with the same idea as ours : " Lord, ... be intent unto ns, who all 
as sheep have gone astray, who are all dying creatures." Now this 
seems to fix for ns in a deeply interesting manner the allusion intended 
in " we have erred and strayed like lost sheep." It is not a mere 
quotation from Ps. cxix. or Isaiah liii., but rests, as these passages them- 
^Ives probably do, on the archetypal fact of David*s sin in numbering 
the people, which is the subject of this " Orison." See 1 Samuel, xxiv. 
17. And this is the probable key to the profoundly penitential charac* 
ter of our Confession, that it is thus based upon a private form of such 
deep intensity.' — ^Vol. i. p. 319. 

' * The sicknesses and diseases of the body are by the Holy Ghost 
used to represent the sinful distempers of the soul. Infectious sins are 
likened to the plague : filthy and odious iniquities to leprosy ; such as 
disquiet the conscience to pains and wounds : heresy is the gangrene 
(2 Tim. ii. 17), envy the consumption (Prov. xiv. 30), of the mind.' — 
Comber, i. 69. 
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no power in ourselves to help ourselves, and regain a con- 
dition of spiritual health and strength.^ 

And now, in the second part of the Confession, when we 
Lave thus laid open our state before God, we go on to piaj of 
Him first to have mercy upon ue^ who are involved in misery ' 
now and for ever by our sin ; and to epare us from the present 
and eternal penalties of it, since we confess it in penitence ; ^ 
and to restore us^ to His favour, and a state of purity, on our 
true repentance;' and this, according as He has promised 

> < '< There is no health in us " : i.e. as the word doth often signify in 
Scripture, no salvation or meana of he^p among the sons of men.' — 
Co/nber, p. 92. See passages referred to in his note. And cf. Is. i. 6, and 
Ps. zlii. 15 : " Who is the health of my countenance " (Bible version) ; 
where ' health ' expresses ' the " healing yirtue " which goes forth from 
God's countenance, and rests upon the sorrowing countenance of the 
Psalmist' (Hengst.). ' It is in theLXX. awriipla: Jer. salutibus.' — Kay, 

' ' Observe the climax in the three petitions, beginning with have 
mercy, spare, restore : that is, judge our faults pitifully ; remit the 
punishment they deserve; bring baek the lost sheep to the fold.' — 
Bromhy, p. 24. 

' The raXcufrMpos of Rom. vii. 

* St. John 1. 1. 8. Ps. xxxii. 6. 

* < Nor will He interpret it impudence if, after we have prayed for a 
removal of the guilt, and a deliverance from the punishment, of our 
6in, we put up a further and greater request, even to be restored ; for 
it is not a single mischief which sin doth us. Besides the stain it 
leaveth, and the wrath it deserveth, it doth alienate the mind of God 
from us, and ours frx)m God : so that, after David had prayed against 
the fore-mentioned evils, he also desires to be restored (Ps. li. 12). It 
will not suffice Absalom to be brought home from banishment unless 
lie may see his father's face (2 Sam. xiv. 32). So if a truly |)ious man 
were sure never to smart for sin by any positive evil, the bare privation 
of the Divine love would be intolerable, and its suspension a grievous 
burden : and he that truly calls God Father will not be satisfied with- 
out a restoring to His favour, which sin had deprived him of. The 
word restore is also used for the rebuilding a ruined and depopulated 
city (Dan. ix. 25, &c.), which is the sad emblem of a soul laid waste by 
sin, which defaceth its beauty, dismantles its strength, and brings down 
its highest and noblest faculties, fitting men for converse with low and 
base things, making a heap of a defenced city.' — CoTnhert i. 78. 

' 'Among the features of a better mind in man, which have survived 
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pardon to all mankind in Christ, as both the mean through 
whom, bj our union with Him, our pardon is obtained, and 
also Himself the declarer of it to us.^ 

And then once more, in the third part of the Confession^ 
looking on to the future, and remembering that there is no 
health in us, i.e., that * we have no power of ourselves to help 
ourselves,' we go on to pray of our most merciful Father^ that 

the great moral wreck of the fall, is this, that we are always disposed 
to relent towards an offender who ingenuously confesses his fault and 
takes upon himself the whole shame and blame of it. Now this feature 
of the human character is a dim reflection of the infinite compassion- 
ateness Awards penitent sinners which there is in the heart of God, in 
virtue of which, " if we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins." 

' But then it must be remembered that God, inasmuch as He is a 
searcher of the thoughts and intents of the heart, does not accept as 
confession, as we are obliged to do, the mere acknowledgment of the 
mouth. And confession of sin with the heart is by no means so easy a 
thing as we are apt to imagine. The mere telling forth our faults 
presents little or no difficulty. What is so difficult— so impossible 
except by Divine grace — is the honestly taking to ourselves the full 
blame and shame of them. 

* Now a confession in which there is no mortification of self-com- 
placency, in which the sinner does not lie low in his own eyes, though 
he may express himself to that effect, is no confession in the eyes of 
God. But, on the other hand, whenever there is a real self-abasement 
in the inner man, a real willingness to take upon oneself the blame and 
shame of sin, a readiness to consent to its exposure before all the world, 
if Grod's love and grace could be magnified thereby, here God deals 
with us, in consideration of Christ's finished work, much on the same 
principle (though of course on a much larger scale of compassionateness) 
as we should deal with an offending brother, who, throwing himself upon 
his knees before us, should confess an injury and implore our forgive* 
ness.' — Dr. Goulburn on the ' Communion Office,' Part iii. lect. iii. 

' The word in Christ, i» Xpiar^, has a special force, as expressing 
the sphere in which the goodness of God towards man especially works. 
It is those who are *in Christ,' brought into spiritual union with Him, 
whom the Presence of God specially overshadows, and who are in a 
peculiar way the recipients of God's pardon and grace. 

' H}od is a most merciful Father in Christ Jesus, on whom the 
penitent is taught to look : and because He intercedes for us, we ask it 
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He will grant us power in the Holy Ghost, for ChrisVs sake, 
to live hereafter a life godly, in respect of our duties towards 
Grod, righteous, in the observance of all the duties which we 
owe to our brethren, and soher, in a constant self-control 
exercised upon the thoughts, and words, and acts, and eveiy 
part of our own inner life.' And this we ask, not so much 
for the sake of our own happiness here and hereafter, but with 
a view to the glory of OocTs Holy Name, the All-Holy Being 
of God as revealed to us, to advance the glory of which should 
be the one highest object of man^s life on earth.* 

And now it remains only to consider what is the result of 
having made this confession sincerely before God. It is two- 
fold. On the one hand, to have offered it as we ought must 
have shown us to ourselves, more or less, as we are. We 
must have thought over the sins which are prevailing in the 
world, and the sins of our own hearts and lives more particu- 
larly, and discovered somewhat of the guilt of them before 
God; we must have felt humble, sorrowful, penitent, on account 
of them, and have desired not only to be saved from the 
penalty, but, &r more cleansed from the guilt of them, and 
endued with power to resist them, and so restored in holiness 
to the favour and love of God. We must have resolved, God 
helping us by the Holy Spirit, to overcome them in the time 

for His sake through whom God is merciful, and we have a promise we 
shall prevail (St. John, xiv. 18). ** No man rightly calls upon God the 
Father, but by the Son," writes Gregory Neocses.' — ComAw, i. 84, 86. 

' * Prayer for fature amendment, — towards God, towards our neigh- 
bours, towards ourselves — adopting St. Paul's similar divisions, but ia 
an inverted order, for St. Paul was not addressing God as we are, when 
he said (Titus ii. 12) " we should live soberly, righteously, and go^ly in 
this present world." *^-Bromby, 

> * It is to be observed that this prayer does not end with the usual 
intercession, " through Jesus Christ " : but this is implied in the words, 
" for His sake." " To the glory of Thy Holy Name " must not be re- 
garded as a doxology, but must be connected with '* live," as Christ 
Baid, " herein is my Father glorified*" *-^r<mby. 
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to come, otherwise we cannot have offered our confession 
acceptably. Nay, can we otherwise have offered any confes- 
sion at all 7 Must we not have been simply tempting God ? 

To have made our confession then, faithfully, will have 
shown "tis more or less to ourselves. And secondly, it will 
have secured God*s forgiveness for us, according to the words 
of the inspired Psalmist, * I said, I will confess my sins unto 
the Lord, and so Thou forgavest the wickedness of my sin.' 
We shall have, so far, fulfilled our part ; and God, we may be 
sure, will have fulfilled His, and wiped away our sin for the 
infinite merits of the Atonement once made for our sins by our 
Blessed Lord upon the Gross.^ 

Only reflect. How far do we fulfil our part ? The advan- 
tage to ourselves of making confession of our sins is clear : 
the pardon of God consequent upon it, freely given for Christ's 
sake, is secure. But do we really confess our sins 7 Here is 
the important question. Do not let us deceive ourselves in 
this. We should put the question strictly to oursdves. How do 
Vfe make our confession in God's House 7 I need not say that 
the remainder of our service must have been imperfect, must 

' * While we see that repentance and forgivenesB of sin are elosely 
joined together, let us not snppose that oar sins will be forgiven 
because we repent of them. Let us not suppose that repentance is the 
prevailing, the procuring, the meritorious cause of our forgiveness. 
This would be to place repentance in the place of Christ. It is His 
blood alone " through which we have redemption, the forgiveness of 
sins." If our sins be pardoned, it is becatise Christ died for us. His 
death alone is the price of our pardon : and by faith alone do we 
obtain an interest in this blessing. None, however, but the~ truly 
penitent will ever really partake of iU Hence springs the necessity of 
repentance in order to forgiveness. Hence Christ has said " Except ye 
repent, ye shall all perish ; " while He, who has wrought in us a godly > 
sorrow for our sins, will plead Bis own merits in our behalf, and wili 
not suffer us to perish under the unpardoned guilt of those trtms- 
gressions which He Himself has taught us to hate and to forsake.' — 
Cooper's Sermons : Sermon on Acts v. 31. 
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have been more or less out of tune, if we haye, wilfully or 
thoughtlessly, failed to be present at the Confession altogether. 
But we should reflect whether we offer the Confession habitu- 
ally with an humble, penitent, earnest spirit, thinking of men at 
large as well as of ourselves ; distinctly conscious of our sins 
before God ; desiring pardon, and trusting for it to Christ's 
merits ; really longing and resolving to live for the future to the 
service and glory of God in love. 

These things should be the subject of serious thought. It 
is, indeed, the duty of God*s ministers to preach constantly 
the full free grace and pardon of God to the penitent in Christ. 
But to be truly penitent, to know our sins and sorrow for 
them, as sins against God, and then to confess them faithfully, 
and resolve to watch and strive and pray against them for the 
future — this is no easy task. Our world revolves, we know, 
with amazing rapidity. But we perceive not its motion, for 
we and all things revolve together. And just so it is in our 
spiritual life. Moving amid a &llen world, we do not perceive 
our fallen state, as we should do if we were brought into con-* 
tact with beings all pure. Then, further, sin, by its very 
nature, blinds the mind; and Satan aids the illusion, and 
strives to paint all fair before our eyes, or at least not to let 
us see evil in its true deformity. And, in this way, we little 
discover our sins, or feel the sinfulness of them. Only when 
we fix our eyes on God All-Pure, and on our Blessed Saviour, 
in the example of His perfect life ; only as we pray earnestly 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit, and feel that we are to be as 
temples wherein He dwells, and yield ourselves to His motions 
within, convincing us of sin, and kindling in us a horror of it, 
and raising us up to a higher life — only so -can we attain to a 
real knowledge of sin, and sorrow for it.* Therefore we 

> See this admirably stated in Archer Butler's Sermons : Sermon IX« 
' on Self-delusion as to our State before God.' 
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should try ourselves by this test. We should consider what 
reality there has been in our private confession morning and 
evening, which should have prepared .us to join in the General 
Confession in the congregation at the House of Prayer. 
After our attendance at worship in God^s House, we should 
put to ourselves the question. What sincerity was there in my 
confession of sin to-day ? And if conscience condemns us, 
then we may well use those means which have been suggested. 
We should study God's Word, especially the Life of our 
Divine Lord, in order that our sin may stand out more clearly 
revealed to our view in its true guilt, as we compare our life 
with what is declared to us as to God's Will. And this will 
lead us to more sincere confession of sin. And more : it will 
lead us to pray heartily for the grace of the Holy Spirit to 
enable us to see more clearly our infirmities, that we may 
watch against them ; our follies that we may amend them, 
our sins that we may sorrow over them and turn from them 
for the time to come. Thus we shall grow to know more, and 
to 'feel more deeply, what sin is; and we shall make our 
humble confession to Almighty God with the understanding 
and with the heart. And we shall be able to take to oui*selves 
those words of comfort, * I said I will confess my sins imto 
the Lord : and so Thou,* O Lord, for Christ's sake, * forgavest 
the wickedness of my sin.' 

And this — it only remains to add — ^we should do new. 
Now is the accepted time. We may not put off repentance 
and confession to a later time. Each day it becomes more 
difficult. And, in the anguish and disquietude of disease and 
affliction, the soul cannot calmly lay open her sins before God 
as she would wish to do. Still less shall we be able to do so 
if the hour of death and judgment comes upon us unprepared. 
There will be no room for repentance when eternity has 
begun. We say that there will be no confession as a part of 
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our worship in leaven, where there shall be no more sin to 
confess. But let us remember with this, that, if confession 
of sin finds no place there, we must have sorrowed over it, and 
confessed it before God, and obtained pardon for it in Christ, 
and turned from it by the Holy Spirit's grace, now, in life : 
or else we cannot enter heaven. Oh ! if anyone to whom 
these words come is conscious in hintself of any cherished 
sin, or feels that he is not indeed living in the love of Grod 
and obedience to His Will ; if he knows that he could not pass 
to heaven as he is — ^let him, cU oncBy confess his fault, and ask 
for pardon, and seek that help from Grod, in Christ, through 
the Holy Spirit, which assuredly cannot be sought faithfully 
by any in vain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ABSOLUTION. 

After the general Confession follows the general * Absolution 
or Remission of sins/ which, with the other parts of the 
opening portion of our Service (as has been remarked before), 
was not in our Prayer Book when first put forth. 

The Absolution is essentially connected with what has 
gone before, and naturally follows in this place. The Sentences 
teach the duty of making sincere confession of sin, and assure 
us of God's willingness to forgive it on our true repentance. 
Then the Exhortation urges us to make such sincere confession, 
and seek God's forgiveness. Then the Confession expresses 
and carries up to heaven our penitent acknowledgment of sin, 
and our trustful supplication for pardon to God. And then 
the Absolution pronounces God^s forgiveness of sin to all 
those who have sought it earnestly, with the requisite condi- 
tions of hearty repentance and true faith. 

The introduction of such an Absolution in the Service at 
the revision of 1552 was no novelty, only it was introduced 
with a new application and in a new place. For in the earlier 
offices it was ' an interchange of acknowledgments between 
the persons officially performing the Service (for to them it 
was confined,) of any imperfections in the discharge of their 
duties in the whole preceding Services of the day.' ^ And ac- 

1 freeman, i. 103. * There is a trace of this idea remaining in our 
present form : *' that those things may please Him which we do at this 
present ; " i.e. without doubt the service which we are offering, or which 
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cordingly (as was natural when it bad this special application), 
the Absolution was placed, in the Roman and in the Eastern 
offices alike, at the end of the Service of Evening Prayer. But 
tbe Confession and Absolution of the old Prime and Compline 
offices had, by Cardinal Quignonez (whose revision of the 
Roman offices in 1536 furnished in some measure the idea of 
our own), been prefixed to the Matins office. And, on the 
revision of our Prayer Book in 1552 they were assigned the 
same place in our Morning Service correspondently. And 
now our Daily Service has an Exhortation, Confession, and 
Absolution at its beginning similar to those with which the 
more immediate Service of the Holy Communion begins. 

Our present Absolution, in the form which it takes in this 
part of the Service, seems to be derived from three main 
sources. First, Holy Scripture itself supplies directly a great 
part. And the whole is so entirely Scriptural, that the Bible 
may be viewed as the source from which all is ultimately 
drawn. But secondly, the old English form in use at Com- 
pline seems to have contributed some expressions; though 
that more ^ly accords with the Absolution in use in the 
office of the Holy Commimion.^ And thirdly, one English 
and one foreign modem form were apparently before the 
minds of the Reformers when they were composing our 
present form. For in MarahaU's Primer (1535), in a prayer 
at the end of the Litany, there occur the words, * Lord God, 
which dost not suffer sinners to perish, and to die in their 
works, but rather wilt that they shall convert and live, we 
humbly pray Thee to forgive us now while we have time and 

we are about to offer. The Prayer Book translated into French for the 
UBe of the Channel Islands (1549 and 1552) well translates it "le 
culte que nous offrirons." And Comber paraphrases : " That is, our 
absolution, our prayers, and all the other duties which we do at thia 
present perform in His House." ' — Ibid. p. 309. 
' For the form, see Procter, p. 193. 
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space.' And again, some of the expressions in a declaratory 
Absolution, which forms part of a Latin Service Book pub- 
lished for the use of the German refugees in this country, 
about the year 1550, by John k Lasco, a Pole, an intimate 
friend of Cranmer, are so strikingly like those in our own 
Absolution, that they may be thought to have suggested the 
phraseology of our own.* 

There are, it will be observed, in different parts of our 
Prayer Book, three different Forms of Absolution, which 
may be described as more declaratory^ more precatory (or 
intercessory), and more authoritative ^ severally, according to 
the circumstances in which they are respectively employed. 
For the form of Absolution in the Visitation of the Sick (to 
be said if anyone * humbly and heartily desire it ') pro- 
nounces the forgiveness of sin more authoritatively, and with 
more direct personal application, for the comfort of the 
penitent, in the words, *• And by His authority committed unto 
me, I absolve thee,^ ' Then that in the Communion Service 
assumes rather the precatory form, ^Almighty God . . . 
pardon and deliver you ; * for when all are kneeling in deep 
solf-abasement before God, in sincere sorrow for sin, and yet 
in humble reliance on His mercy, nothing more seems needed 
than that the minister should beseech God to bestow upon 
them that pardon which they so earnestly desire. Whereas, 
in the Daily Service, the priest rather declares, as to those 
who may need to be reminded of it, God*s willingness to 
ibrgive sin to the truly penitent, and pronounces pardon firom 

' Many of the letters which passed between our Eeformers and 
John k Lasoo will be found in Gorham's * Eeformation Gleanings.' 

• On the History of the Form of Absolution, * Absolyo te/ Pro- 
fessor Plomptre writes (Sermon on Confession and Absolution, p. 16): 
' The late date of the so-called Sacramental Absolution, the authori- 
tative " Absolvo te," is a point not to be lost sight of in considering the 
legitimacy or expediency of its more frequent use. There is absolutely 
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Him to all those who have sinoeielj confessed their sins to 
Him. ' But all these seTeral forms,* writes Bishop Sparrow, 
* in sense and virtae are the same.* Forms and expressions 
drawn from earlier sjrstems must be understood according to 
the tone and apirit of the S78tem into which thej are intro- 
duced. 

And thus there arises the general questi(xi as to what the 
exact idea of an absolution is. Now there are on this point 
(it seems) two extreme views. One would represent an 
absolution simplj as a declaration of Gk>d's readiness to 
forgive sins to the penitent, while the other would consider 
it (I conceive) as a form by which the priest confers on the 
truly penitent forgiveness of sins by a power delegated to him 
by God. And our Church, as it seems, with great wisdom, 
steers her course between the two extreme views. On the 
one hand she does not merely declare, for the comfort of the 
penitent, God's desire for man's salvation, and willingness to 
forgive, but she also proclaims, not the power only, but the 

no proof of its existence prior to the thirteenth century. So far, indeed, 
fts one may aigue from the absence of any refeience to it, it was not 
known in the time of Peter Lombard (a.d. 1164). In the interval 
between Lombard and Aquinas it seems to have become common ; and 
the latter writer seizes on it as the " form," i.e. the one indispensable, 
essential part of the Absolution. It still remained, however, as a 
formula sanctioned by the authority of his teaching, rather than by 
that of the Church, until first by Eugenius IV. (a.d. 1431-47), and then 
by the Council of Trent (Sess. xiv.), the "doctrina scholastioorum" 
became the ** doctrina Bomanensium/' and the figment of an over- 
flystematising brain was stereotyped for, at least, Latin Christendom. 
A formula of which this is the history, that bears upon it the stamp of 
the time of Innocent UL, without the shadow of primitive or catholic 
antiquity, has surely but little claim on our regard.' 

* "As for the ministerial sentence of private absolution,'* Hooker 
writes, "it can be no more than a declaration what God hath done: i^ 
hath but the force of the prophet Nathan's absolution, Grod hath taken 
away thy sin." ' (* Ecd. Pol.' vi. 8.) See also Dr. Goulbum, * CommimioQ 
Office,' Part iii. lect. v. 
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commandment, given by God to His ministers, to * declare,' 
or make known generally, and ' pronounce,' or authoritatively 
convey from Him to men particularly, God's most gracious 
promise of free forgiveness of sins to men upon their sincere 
repentance and reliance on the merits of Christ's death. And 
yet, on the other hand, with all this, in order not to give even 
the appearance of transferring in any way to the minister the 
power of forgiving sins which belongs to God alone, she bida 
her ministers, as a general rule^ simply pronounce for all the 
truly penitent and believing, Gods absolution and remission 
of their sins. Thus the minister does not merely declare 
God's willingness to forgive ; nor yet does he confer pardon, 
even as by any delegated power (for he is said to have power 
to declare and pronounce forgiveness, not to confer it) ; but 
he does authoritatively convey the pardon which God gives ; 
God's forgiveness following, to the truly penitent,^ the pro- 
nunciation of it by those whom He has commissioned to 
convey it authoritatively from Him, and thus fulfilling the 
word spoken by His ministers in His Name. What, there- 
fore, we do in saying the Absolution daily is this: God's 
ministers in it declare and convey the message of God's for- 
giveness, as His instruments and envoys, to those who truly 
repent and faithfully receive the promises made to the faithful 
penitent in the Gospel of Christ.' 

This, then, is the meaning of the Absolution. Now, 
before going on to consider the form given in the Daily Ser- 
vice, it should be observed in passing that the rubric requires 
, the Absolution to be said ' by the Priest alone, standing.' It 

' For absolution to take effect, * all that is needed is that there be 
fit, i.e. truly repentant recipients of it : that secured, wheresoever it 
touches, it blesses and heals.' — Freeman, i. 317. 

' ' I take both the rubric and form to imply that it is an effective 
form, conveying as well as declaring a pardon to those who are duly 
qualified to receive it.' — Tfrheatly, sec. iv. 

G 
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is to be said by the Priest : for at the last revision the word 
Priest was substituted for Minister, to express distinctly that 
the Absolution was only to be said by one in the orders of a 
Priest.^ Not as if this were any ground for self- exaltation to 
the ministers of Christ. Far from it. Rather it must inspire 
them with deepest awe in the thought of the high and solemn 
office entrusted to them as appointed to speak on the most 
important of all subjects in God's Name. And it is to be 
said by the Priest alone : where the word * alone ' may, per- 
haps, partly be intended to mark that it is to be said by the 
Priest only, and not, as the Confession and the Lord's Prayer, 
e.g., are, by the Minister and people together — a distinction 
(let it be remarked by the way), not universally observed. 
But it was probably designed rather to mark that the plan of 
the old offices, in which the Priest interceded for the people 
and the people for the Priest, was, so far, given up.^ And it 
is to be said by the Priest standing, that being the position 
thought most suitable for one speaking authoritatively in the 
name of God ; ^ while the people continue kneeling, as receiv- 
ing in humble gratitude God's forgiveness of their sins.* 

* See on this, Wheatly, p. 119, 

' Mr. Freeman remarks that, * This is very commonly, and without 
the slightest reason, supposed to design the exclusion of a Deacon from 
saying the Absolution. It is infinitely improbable that the possibility 
of his doing so ever crossed the Revisers' minds.' — Vol. i. p. 310. Ther© 
is a somewhat different account of the meaning of the word * alone * 
given by L'Estrange, * Alliance,' p. 109. 

* * And because he speaks it authoritative^ in the name of Christ and 
His Church, he must not kneel, but stand up. For authority of Abso- 
lution see Ezek. xxxvii. 12, Job xxxiii. 23, Numb. vi. 24, 2 Sam.xii. 13.' 
— Bishop Andrewes's Works, Anglo-Catholic Library, * Two Answers,* 
&c, 

: * * After the Confession, when the minister comes to the words of 
Absolution, bow down your head, and say softly, in your heart, " Lord, 
let this pardon, pronounced by Thy minister, fall upon my soul, and 
seal thereunto the forgiveness of all my sins." * — Sherlock, quoted by 
^Ir. Carter, * Doctrine of Confession,' p. 237. 
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And now to pass on to the consideration of tlie form itself. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the words of it at any length. 
It will be seen that it is framed in three parts. First^ there 
is the statement (which is but the echo of the words in the 
prophet Ezekiel, * Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die, saith the Lord, and not that he should return from 
his ways, and live,* xviii. 23 ; cf. xxxiii. 11), that God, 
who, as Almighty, is able, and for the sake of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is willing, to save all who will truly turn to Him, 
desires only our well-being, and has both empowered and 
commanded His ministers to bear the message of pardon from 
Him, according to the words recorded in St. John xx. 23. 

Then, secondly, this His absolution from the guilt, and 
remission of the penalty, of sin, is pronounced from God 
upon all who truly repent, and rely on the atonement of 
Christ declared in the gospel. And each one, as he kneels 
before God, with his sins confessed to Him, full of sorrow for 
them as committed against God, and yet full of hope that they 
inay air be forgiven through the infinite mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, may draw in to himself in the Spirit 
the free pardon to the penitent believer conveyed by the 
mouth of God's minister from God in heaven : a faint fore- 
taste of that which shall one day be, when the Saviour Him- 
self pronounces the words, * Son, thy sins be forgiven thee : 
enter for ever into the joy of thy Lord.* 

And thirdly^ since God promises forgiveness to all who 
1 ulfil the requisite conditions, and to them alone, the congrega- 
tion are urged to implore of God the gift of true repentance, 
and of that Holy Spirit through whom only a real living faith 
in our Blessed Saviour, and the merits of His death, is main- 
tained,' in order that the gift in Christ of pardon and acceptance 

* Repentance and faith (it will be noted) are given as the two 
conditions of forgiveness in the Absolution for the Communion Service : 
' Who has promised forgiveness of sins to all them that with hearty 
repentance and true faith turn unto Him.' 

g2 
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and strength may be bestowed on them abundantly now, and 
be increased continually more and more as they grow by 
Divine grace in true penitence and living faith. For, if we 
have this true repentance and the power of the Holy Spirit 
indwelling in us, and drawing us close to our Lord in faith 
and love, then God^s forgiveness is vouchsafed unto us, and 
* that which we do at this present ' — the Service in which we 
are engaged, together with all our present life — is made accept- 
able to Him, as offered by those who are pardoned in Christ. 
And we can go forth in the hope of leading a life henceforth 
more pure from sin, more holy to God, more free from those 
faults which we have now confessed, and for which we have 
sought pardon in Christ — a life leading on to joy eternal in 
the presence of God in heaven.^ Faith and repentance lead 
to pardon . in Christ. And pardon brings with it grace and 
strength. And grace brings present acceptance with God, and 
a life of progressive holiness in the fear and the love of an All- 
Merciful God. And this progressive sanctification makes us 
fit for heaven, ' meet for the inheritance of the saints in light.* 

And now, from these details, the mind can turn for a few 
moments and rise to those high and glorious truths which are 
embodied in the form which has just bef-n considered. 

Think, first, how it conveys and involves throughout the 
great central truth on which all our hopes are based, namely, 
that all our sins are fully, freely pardoned in Christ. ^ Have 
I any pleasure at all that the wicked should die, saith the 
Lord God, and not that he should be converted and live?' 
(Ezek. xviii. 23) is the declaration of God's desire for our 
salvation made under the old dispensation. And now to us, 

* This alteration of the old form, * May He lead you to eternal /(/<?/ 
and substitution of 'we may come to His eternal j>oy* instead, and the 
more elevated turn thus given to the last clause, • not improbably repre- 
ents the joyful interchange of versicles and responses which followed 
the old Absolution : V. "God, Thou wilt turn again and quicken i\s." 
B. " And Thy people shall r^'oice in Thee," &c.' — Freeman, i. 312. 



( 
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under the new dispensation, is revealed the scheme whereby 
man*s forgiveness is reconciled with divine justice. For we can 
look in hope, nay in assurance, of entire forgiveness of all our 
sins, through the one perfect atonement of our Divine Lord.* 
Then think, secondly^ how this promise of forgiveness in 
Christ is ordinarily conveyed to us : how God has specially 
bidden His ministers to convey it to His Church authorita- 
tively from Him throughout all time.* St. John (xx. 22, 
23) records the very act by which, and the words in which, 
our Saviour thus commissioned His first ministers after His 
resurrection from the grave. And St. Paul writes to the 
Corinthians that ' God hath reconciled us to Himself by Jesus 
Christ, and hath '^ given to us" the ministry of reconciliation : to 
wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling th6 world unto Himself, 
. . . and hatb"committed unto us" the word of reconciliation.' 
(2 Cor. V. 18, 19). And very clearly, if we consider it, is God's 
tender love for man shown in this. If we know what it would 
be to have one bring the message of foil forgiveness direct to 

' * These words, coming from the most unworthy lips, have testified 
to hundreds and thousands of hearts, in every time since they were 
adopted into our Service, of a true God, an actual Deliverer, in whom it 
is not a sin bnt a duty to trust. They have encouraged many humble 
hearts to hope in Him when all seemed darkest in their own hearts, 
and in the world, and in the Church. They have borne witness against 
a multitude of notions coming forth from opposite quarters, Eomanist 
and Protestant, Foreign and !Ekiglish, orthodox and heretical, which 
slander the character of God and war against the freedom of man.' — 
Maurice, * en the Prayer Book,' p. 46. 

' ' Christ, to whom alone this commission (of remitting sin) was 
originally granted, having ordained Himself a body, would work by 
bodily things : and having taken the nature of Man upon Him, would 
honour the nature he had Sb taken. For these causes, that which was 
His alone He vouchsafed to impart : and out of His commission to 
grant a commission, and thereby to associate them to Himself — it is 
His own word by the prophet (Zeeh. xiii. 7) — and to make them co- 
operators, "workers together with Him," as the Apostle speaks (1 Cor. 
iii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 1), to the work of salvation both of themselves and 
of others.* — ^Bishop Andrewes, Sermon on the * Power of Absolution,' 
p. 90. 
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hh from an earthly parent or an earthlj king ; if we know 
how much more strongly this message sent by an express 
ambassador would speak comfort and assurance to us, than any 
mere general declaration of amnesty and reconciliation could 
speak, then we can realise how great a blessing it is to one in 
deep sorrow, fall of terror, perhaps just about to pass into the 
presence of God, to have the message of God's pardon in 
Christ conveyed by one whom God has specially commissioned 
to pronounce it directly in His Name.* 

Only it should, thirdly, be remembered distinctly what are 
the conditions on which the pardon is conferred, namely, 
repentance and faith in Christ. The minister of God can only 
judge to a slight extent whether these conditions are fulfilled 
or are not.* He can only pronounce God's pardon to those 
who do fulfil them ; assured that, to those who do, the un- 
failing promise of God, conveyed by His servant, will be 

* ' The message finds its way all the more readily to the soul, affects 
it more deeply, abides in it more powerfully, for being spoken by those 
who speak it in God's Name, and by the commandment and commission 
which He hath given them.'— W. E. Jelf, * Whitehall Sermons,' p. 203. 

* * We are not assuming any judicial power of determining who are 
the individuals whose sins are forgiven ; but, as ambassadors of the 
ministry of reconciliation, we pronounce generally what the Scripture 
fully warrants, pardon to the penitent : we teach not the people to trust 
in any private exercise of our discretion, but to trust in the mercies of 
the Lord, and in the blood of Christ that cleanseth us from all sin.' — 
Dr. BurrowsSf p. 48. 

This does not, of course, conflict with the discretion which must be 
exercised by the minister of God in dealing with individual men, op 
with that previous examination which he is directed to institute before 
pronouncing absolution to the sick. He will necessarily be guided by 
his own judgment as to the cases in which he can encourage those 
whom he is visiting to look for perfect pardon from God as being truly 
penitent. And doubtless, according to his own attainments in holiness 
by God's grace, and the presence of the guiding power of the Holy 
Spirit in his heart, will be the correctness with which he will act as a 
guide to others, not giving confidence to those who need rather to be 
humbled, or making sad the heart of those whom God would have 
rather to rejoice in the hope of their full forgiveness from Him. 
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fulfilled too. But on this all turns. Oh ! then, as we are 
in earnest, we should look well to this. We should think 
how it stands with each one of us. As God's promise of for- 
giveness to the penitent and faithful is breathed forth in the 
Service, it should fell on spirits truly sorrowing for past short- 
comings, and trustiDg entirely to Christ's merits for pardon 
and acceptance with God. If it is otherwise, if any cherished 
sin, any thoughtlessness, or pride, or self-reliance, any disregard 
of our Divine Lord, closes our spirits against God, and makes 
His offers of pardon return without effect, we should at once 
seek to fulfil the conditions on which His forgiveness depends. 
Let us strive by all means to attain, and pray earnestly of 
God to give us, that abiding, active, progressive sorrow for 
sin as sin, in which true repentance consists. Let us meditate 
more on the work of Christ, and pray that the Holy Spirit 
may lead us to more trustful, loving reliance upon Him. Then 
we may hope that God's promises of pardon will be effectual 
to us, and our worship of Him in private and public be accep- 
table to Him, and our path in life be more pure and holy, 
full of peace and joy even now, a foretaste of our eternal joy. 
Let us all think seriously upon these things, the highest, 
greatest truths of life, the things on which depends entirely 
our present and eternal peace :— God's pardon of the faithful 
penitent^ pronounced by His ministers^ for the sake of Jems 
Christ our Lord, So may we all heartily say Amen.^ 

* * Let not thy Amen be what the Jewish doctors described as " an 
orphan Amen," deprived of its true parents, faith and love. Let it be 
such an " Amen " as shall declare thy belief to be a reality and thy 
worship a delight.' — Tuttiett, * Meditations on the Book of Common 
Prayer.* 

* The early Christians pronounced this word with great earnestness 
and devotion. " They raised themselves as they uttered it," says one of 
the Fathers, " as if they desired that that word should carry up their 
bodies as well as their souls to heaven " : a strange contrast to the 
cold and negligent manner in which the word, so full of meaning and 
interest, is heard in some of our congregations.' — Stebbing, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



THE lord's prater. 



The first part of the Daily Service closes with the Lord^s 
Prayer. While all the Service is strictly Scriptural, and 
embodies throughout the spirit of the Holy Scripture, if not 
its very words, in this part of it the Service goes beyond even 
that, and UD^s up the desires and aspirations of the heart to 
Grod in the form of words given for the purpose by our Divine 
Lord Himself. 

According to the original arrangement of the Daily Service, 
the Lord's Prayer was placed at the beginning of the whole, 
and again at the beginning of the third or closing part of the 
Service. And just in the same way the office for the Holy 
Ck>mmunion opens with the Lord's Prayer: and again the 
Prayer stands first in the closing portion of the Service, afi«r the 
administration to the communicants of the bread and the wine. 
Now, the introductory elements — ^i.e. the opening Sentences, 
the Exhortation, &c. — of the Daily Service having been added, 
the Lord's Prayer stands as the conclusion, and not the 
beginning, of the first part. 

With regard to the objection not uncommonly made, that 
the Lord's Prayer is repeated so many times as it is with us 
wherever the Litany and Holy Communion office are added 
to the Daily Morning Service, it must be remembered that the 
repetition is owing to this, that separate offices are now joined 
in one. As it is introduced twice into the Daily Service, 
twice into the Communion Service, and once into the Litany, 
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it results that it is used five times when these three offices are 
combined. 

But this is owing to the combination of the offices. The 
fault does not lie with those who naturally introduced the 
Lord's Prayer either once or twice into each office. 

That it should take the prominent position assigned to it 
in each portion of the Service is only fitting in every way.* 
In prayer we are holding spiritual communion with God and 
worshipping Him. And when can we be so sure that we are 
praying to Him and worshipping Him acceptably, as when, 
with an intelligent understanding of the words which we are 
offering, and a spirit attuned to the spirit which they breathe, 
we address our Heavenly Father in the form given to His 
disciples by our Lord Himself? It is the model on which all 
our prayers should be framed; and therefore it may well 
stand first, to direct us in the remainder of our prayers to 
God. It is a Divine summary of all which we should ask of 
God ; and therefore it may well close our petitions, in order 
that whatever may have been wanting in them may be supplied.' 

■ ' The design with which the Lord's Prayer was first made to pre£eu» 
all ordinary, and perhaps all Communion offices also, was probably not 
so much (like the penitential prefaces) by way of preparation, as (1) to 
pay dne honour to our Lord's own Prayer, and (2) that it might serve 
as a summary of all the succeeding acts of worship. For such would 
seem to be the original character of it' — Freeman, i. 328. 

* * The Lord's Prayer,' Dr. Goulbum writes, * may be regarded in ' 
two distinct lights, as a summary of prayer, and as a model of prayer. 
<In the first of these lights it is the modern fSMhion to regard it, and under 
this Tiew it is introduced, not at the beginning, but at the end of prayer. 
We feel that our prayers are imperfect at best, and greatly need sup- 
plementing by some form in which there are no defects : that we omit 
oftentimes, through haste, or ignorance, or superficiality of mind, to 
petition for some things which may be most desirable for us : and so 
at the end of our private prayers, or at the end of our £unily prayers, 
we recite the Lord's Prayer, as summing up all that we can want or 
wish for in a few pregnant words. A curious instance, by the way, of 
the different line in which modem and ancient thought travel, even 
where both are equally correct. The Prayer Book never introduces the 
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And it fitly follows the Confession and Absolution here, as 
the Prayer which may be offered up by those who have 
sincerely confessed their sins before God, and listened to His 
gracious words of absolution authoritatively pronounced. 
For they can now draw near in humble confidence to God 
the Father, sure that He accepts and pardons all who are truly 
penitent in His beloved Son.* And no language can be so 
fit in which to address Him as that given by the Divine 
Saviour, on whose merits alone they rest for pardon, to whose 
help alone they look for power alike to desire to do and to do 
what is right, on whose all-prevailing intercession they rely 
as He pleads for them at the right hand of God. Inasmuch, 
too, as it is found when carefully examined to contain, in fact, 
a summary of belief and practice, to involve the main truths 
respecting God which we should accept, and the main duties 
which we should endeavour to perform, it may well take its 

Lord's Prayer at the close of any Service : it is always at the opening, 
or at the opening of a separate section of the ofiBlce. The Morning and 
Evening Prayer were formerly opened with the Versicle, and Respond, 
** Lord, open Thou my lips." " And my mouth shall show forth Thy 
praise," which were immediately followed by the Lord's Prayer. . . . 
Now this position of the Prayer shows that it is regarded as a model 
rather than as a summary. And this was the view which the ancient 
Church — and onr Liturgy, generally speaking, represents to us the 
views of the ancient Church — took of the Lord's Prayer. It was a 
perfect model, to' be placed before the mind for imitation, and therefore 
to be recited in the first instance, or at each fresh section of the Service, 
and to be reverted to mentally throughout. This is not the only view 
to be taken of the Prayer, but it is a most true, and just, and Scrip- 
tural view. Let us imbibe it, if we have not yet done so, and embody 
it in our practice. Let us consider how we can bring our own private 
prayers into a closer conformity with this model.' — Br, Goulburn, * on 
the Office of the Holy Communion,' p. 355. 

* * Having now confessed our sins, and having heard the message 
of forgiveness from Him who is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and therefore our Father too, we are permitted, as reconciled to God 
through His dear Son, to offer up the " Children's Prayer," and with 
the Spirit of adoption to speak to " Our Father in heaven " in the 
words given us by the beloved Son Himself.* — Dickinson^ p. 34. 
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place, as it does in our Daily Service, before and after the 
middle portion, which consists of the Psalms and Canticles, 
the Lessons and the Creed, wherein we are taught more fully 
respecting God, and respecting that which He would have us 
do in order to fulfil His all-holy will.* 

It will be observed that the rubric before the Lord's 
Prayer runs thus : ' Then the Minister shall kneel, and say 
the Lord's Prayer ; the people also kneeling, and repeating it 
with him.' As the Prayer Book was originally framed, it 
was to be said at the beginning of the Daily Service, as at the 
beginning of the Communion Service, by the minister alone. ^ 
But the direction was altered in 1661. And the Church 
would have all unite in offering the Prayer aloud together, 
showing that all who are truly penitent have access with 
confidence to the throne of grace through the atonement and 
intercession of our Blessed Lord. It only remains for all 
faithfully to use this privilege, and join in offering audibly 
from the spirit the Lord's Prayer, as well as in saying 
heartily the ' Amen ' at its close.^ 

* TertuUian writes : — * In the brief summary of a few words, how 
many sayings of the prophets, gospels, apostles, discourses of the Lord, 
parables, examples, precepts, are touched upon ! How many duties are 
at once discharged ! The honouring of God in the Father : the testimony 
of faith in the Name ; the offering of obedience in the WiU ; the remem- 
brance of hope in the Kingdom ; the petition for life in the Bread ; the 
confession of debts in the prayer to Forgive \ the anxious care about 
■ Temptation in the call for defence/ — * De Orat.,* ch. 9. 

' The first three clauses,' Mr. Freeman remarks, ' are a great act of 
praise, corresponding to and representing all that is more fully done 
afterwards by the Psalms, Canticles, responsive reading, and the ad- 
dresses at the commencement, or Boxologies at the end, of Collects and 
Prayers. The central petition, " Give us this day our daily bread," will 
have special application to the reception of Divine knowledge through 
the Lessons and Psalms.' — i. 308. 

^ Procter,]^. 211. 

' As to the Doxology at the end, Mr. Freeman observes that ' the 
rest of the Western Church has it not, as neither had ours till the last 
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It 18 not necessarj, as indeed it would not be possible 
within the limits which could be allotted to the work here, to 
examine the words of the Lord's Prayer in detail. The 
writer may perhaps be aUowed to refer to his Treatise on the 
Loi*d^s Prayer, in which its connection with earlier Jewish 
forms, its general structure, and the meaning of the several 
petitions, one by one, have been considered, with the light 
thrown upon these matters by writers of former and modem 
times. 

Here it will be enough just to notice that — apart from 

the opening address to God as 'our Father who art in 

heaven,' and the Doxology or ascription of praise to God 

(supposing that to be a genuine part of the Prayer) at its close 

—•the Prayer consists of six petitions. And, according to the 

rule laid down in Holy Scripture, to which the instincts of our 

own better nature at once assent, that the glory of God should 

be the first object always in our view, the first three petitions 

have reference primarily to God. Then the remaining three 

Revision. Our latest Revisers (1662) restored it both here, and in the 
Post Communion, as an act of praise : but not where the Lord's Fmyer 
occurs after the Creed, nor yet at the beginning of the Communion 
office. 

'In what sense this Doxology is to be accounted a part of the 
Lord's Prayer, seems uncertain. It is rejected by the'best critics from 
the text of St. Matt. yi. Of its Apostolic antiquity, however, as an 
adjunct to the Lord's Prayer, the office before us, and the Eastern 
Communion offices, doubtless affi)rd strong evidence. It must be added 
that the Orientals in this office, and generally, vary from us in inserting 
in the Doxology the mention of the Holy Trinity. " For Thine 
is &c., Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now and always, and for ever 
and ever." Yet the very ancient Liturgy of St. Mark has it in the 
form which we use : and so has that of Armenia ; which is some evi- 
dence of the practice of the East about the year 300, when Armenia 
was evangelised from Csesarea. We are thus led to the conclusion 
that ours is, at least, an equally ancient form of the Doxology.* — p. 109. 

In another place he writes that ' it also serves to impart to this 
Divine summary of our worship, as the General Thanksgiving does to 
the office itself, the dominant and prevailing aspect of praise.' — p. 328. 
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have reference more immediately to our own human needs. 
And in each of the two parts there is a certain order to be 
observed. In the first part we pray that God in His Being, so 
far as revealed to us, and in all that specially belongs to Him, 
may be treated by us with the reverence which is His due. 
Then, that He may be accepted by us as our spiritual King, of 
whom men are to be the loyal subjects, trusting themselves to 
His ever- watchful care, looking forward to being members of 
His kingdom in heaven for ever. And then that, in proof of our 
entire allegiance to Him, we may more and more fully obey 
each even slightest intimation of His will, even as that His 
will is obeyed constantly, perfectly, in holiness and love, by 
the bright spirits round His throne in heaven. 

And so, in the second part, having our own earthly and 
spiritual needs more immediately in view, we pray to God first 
to give us day by day such food, natural and spiritual, as may 
be necessary to support us in meeting the duties and trials of 
the day. Then, looking back to the past, we ask of Him to 
forgive all that has been done amiss by us towards Hin), even 
as we from our hearts forgive others what has been done amiss 
by them towards ourselves. And then, looking on to the 
future, and feeling our own weakness, we ask of Him, not to 
suffer us to be led into temptation, but to deliver us from evil, 
and from the Evil One in whose subtle malignity the evils 
which assail us have their source.^ 

' It has been siiggei^ted that the three several petitions in ea^h part 
o€ the Prayer may be viewed with a more particular reference to the 
three several persons in the Holy Trinity ; that it is the name of God the 
Father which we hallow ; that it is Christ's kingdom of which we are 
members ; that it is through the Holy Spirit that our wills are brought 
into harmony with the Divine will. And again, that it is God the 
Father who gives all to us His children ; that all our forgiveness is be- 
stowed on us in Christ ; and that it is through the power of the Holy 
Spirit in our hearts that the Evil One is overcome and not suffered to 
prevail over us. 
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It might help na very mnch in the right use of this Prayer, 
if we made it, either as a whole or in its separate parts, the 
special subject of our meditation from time to time. While it is 
the most precious Prayer that we possess, itisalso the one which, 
from our very familiarity with its words, is most in danger 
of being used as a mere form. And, in order to prevent this, 
it would be found a most wholesome exercise to make it occa^ 
sionally the special subject of consideration for a time, as, e.g., 
for a week. The separate petitions then might be weighed 
one by one, and the meaning of the Prayer, as a whole, con- 
sidered. And in carrying on this examination of it, it should 
be remembered (as was suggested before), that it is not only 
a model and summary of prayer, but also, indirectly, a com- 
pendium of faith and practice as well. 

It would further help us in the right and hearty use of 
the Lord's Prayer, if each one would endeavour to make for 
himself a short paraphrase of it from time to time, a para- 
phrase which would be altered and improved as he made pro- 
gress in the spiritual life. 

As a slight illustration of what is meant, it might be para- 
phrased with a special reference to the Confession and Absolu- 
tion which precede it, as it is first used in the Daily Service, 
thus: — 

* Our Father, who art in heaven, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, too pure to behold iniquity, but All-Merciful to us in 
Jesus Christ pur Lord, may Thy Name — ^Thy Holy Being 
and Attributes, so far as Thou hast vouchsafed to reveal them 
to us — be hallowed by us, as we sorrow over our sins against 
Thee, All-Holy, and fear Thy just indignation, and yet trust 
in Thine infinite mercy and love. And so may Thy kingdom 
come in all our hearts, as we resolve to be, by Thy grace. Thy 
faithful subjects in the time to come. And may Thy Will be 
done by us, more and more completely and joyfully henceforth, 
in action and endurance, as it is done by Thy holy angels, 
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and as it was done, above all, in the pattern life of our 
Blessed Lord. 

* And in order to this, do Thou give us day by day all that 
which may be necessary to sustain us in life and to maintain 
the physical and social machinery of the world, that our time 
of probation be not too -quickly brought to an end ; and above 
all, give us spiritual food in the grace of the Holy Spirit, that 
we may live and grow in the spiritual life, without which the 
maintenance of our natural life is of little account. Do Thou 
also forgive us all our past sins, which we have now confessed, 
and for which we have sought Thy pardon, according to Thy 
gracious promise declared in the Absolution which has just 
been pronounced, that they may not stand against us, and re- 
move Thy favour from us now, and involve us in the terrible 
condemnation of the wicked at the last great day. And for 
the future, do Thou keep us from being overcome by tempta- 
tion in our weakness, so far as it may be, and deliver us from 
the dangers arising from evil spirits, and an evil world around, 
and our own evil hearts within. And this we ask, remember- 
ing that Thine is the kingdom, Thou art our King, and we are 
subjects of Thee alone : Thine is the Power, Thou canst dis- 
pose as Thou wilt all outward things and the wills of men ; 
Thine is the Glory, to advance which should be our great 
motive in life, as to adore and glorify Thee will be our joy in 
heaven for ever.' 

By thus meditating upon it, and paraphrasing it, either in 
a general way or with reference to some particular point of 
view, the meaning of the Lord's Prayer will be entered into 
more fully by us. And thus we shall offer it up to God at 
once with a more fervent spirit, and with a more intelligent 
mind, remembering that we are not only addressing God, but 
that we are addressing Him in the very words, as well as 
through the mediation, of His own eternal Son. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

THE SENTENCES AT THE BEGINNING OP THE SERVICE OF PRAISE. 

The first part of the Service, — that Mrhich may be called from 
its prevailing tone ' the Service of Confession/ — being ended, 
the second part, which may be called in a similar way ' the 
Service of Praise,* begins. And as the former portion was 
composed of various parts, so this also consists of Canticles, 
Psalms, reading of Holy Scripture, and a Creed, combined. 

And further it will be observed, that here, as before, there 
is a preparation provided by the Church. She wisely abstains 
from entering suddenly, and in an unprepared way, on any 
part of the worship of God. And as the Service of Confession 
was ushered in by some preliminary Sentences designed to 
attune the mind to the work of the penitent acknowledgment 
of sin, so she opens the Service of Praise with some Versicles 
and their Responds, in order that, before launching on the f ul 
tide of psalmody, the mind may be prepared for this its high 
work. 

The first four Sentences, consisting of two Versicles with 
their Responds, have been in use from ancient times, ' certainly,' 
(Mr. Procter writes)* * since the sixth century ' in the Church. 

> Page 212. ' These Versicles are mentioned in the rule of St. 
Benedict, who died in a.d. 643, as the prefatory part of the Service. . . 
They are the ** Snrsum corda " of the Daily Service, and yet have a tone 
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' First, there is the Versicle, " O Lord, open thou our lips," with 
its answer, "And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise," 
taken from the 15th verse of the List Psalm, and declaring 
our inability, unless He Himself gives us the power, to praise 
God as we ought. We think that we can now at once lift up 
oiu* hearts in praise. But we need God's help. We cannot at 
once mount up on the joyful wings of praise, and join the 
triumphant songs of the " whole Church in heaven and earth." 
Therefore we say, " O Lord, open Thou our lips." And we 
respond, " Our mouth shall show forth Thy praise." Owr, — 
Mouth ; for allj aloud, as members of a united company, 
should show forth the praise of God.'^ 

Then follows the Versicle, * O God, make speed to save us,' 
with its Respond, * O Lord, make haste to help us,' taken from 
the opening verse of the Lxxth Psalm, sentences which join on 
in close connection with the foregoing. For they set forth 
God in those two great attributes in which He is to be 
regarded and adored by man, viz., as the Giver of joar(Zon and 
of strength, the Saviour of man from the guilt and penalty of 
sin, and the Author of help and strength to resist it. And in 
these Sentences the spirit is lifted up to God in devout 
aspiration that He will now at once, without delay, grant to 
us His forgiveness and grace that we may pour forth our praises 
to Him with a sense of peace, as trusting to His mercy for 
pardon, and with a sense of humble confidence in our purposes 
and resolves for the future, as resting on Divine support from 
Him. 

It will be seen, thus, that these Yersicles and Responds hold 
very fittingly an intermediate place between the Penitential 
Service which has preceded, and the Service of Praise which 

of humility, and even penitence, given to them by their derivation from 
the Lifit and Lxxth Psalms.' — Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 
t * From Tuttiett. 

H 
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ifi about to be offered to God, in whose special presence vre 
stand in His House of Prayer. For sin, of which each one 
has just confessed that he is guilt j, clouds the mind, so that it 
cannot by faith see God ; it impairs the Divine image in the 
soul, so that, not being like Him, we cannot see Him as He is; 
it drags down the affections, so that they cannot soar up to and 
adore Him.^ And thus it practically closes the lips so that 
they cannot worthily praise God.* And therefore we need 

> * The Bible and the Church look upon sin as the contradiction of 
the Divine nature ; as a separation from a Being of perfect loye, who 
has formed us in His image, as the determination to have another image 
than His.* — Maurice, * on the Prayer Book,* p. 268. 

* He made it appear to them that the whole service of the Church 
was a reasonable, and therefore an acceptable, sacrifice to God : as 
namely, that we begin with confession of ourselves to be vile " miserable 
sinners ; " and that we begin so because, till we have confessed our- 
selves to be such, we are not capable of that mercy which we acknow- 
ledge we need and pray for ; but having, in the Prayer of our Lord, 
begged pardon for those sins which we have confessed ; and hoping 
that, as the priest hath declared our absolution, so by our public con- 
fession and real repentance we have obtained that pardon ; then we 
dare and do proceed to beg of the Lord to " open our lips, that our 
mouth may show forth His praise ; " for till then we are neither able 
nor worthy to praise Him. But this being supposed, we are then fit to 
say ** Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost," 
pzid. fit to proceed to a further service of our God in the Collects, and 
Psalms, and Lauds that follow in the Service.* — ^Life of George Herbert, 
affixed to his * Bemains.' 

* * The responses here ei^joined consist of prayers and praises. The 
first, " Lord, open Thou our lips.** " And our mouth shall show forth 
Thy praise," are very frequent in ancient liturgies, particularly in those 
of St. James and St. Chrysostom, and are fitly placed here with respect 
to those sins we lately confessed ; for they are part of David's peniten- 
tial Psalm, who looked on his guilt so long, till the grief, shame, and 
fear which followed thereupon had almost sealed up his lips, and made 
him speechless ; so that he could not praise God as he desired, unless it 
pleased Him, by speaking peace to his soul, to remove those terrors ; 
and then his lips would be opened, and his mouth ready to praise God. 
And if we were as sensible of our guilt as we ought to be, it will be 
needful for us to beg such evidences of our pardon as may free us from 
the terrors which seal up our lips, and then we shall be fit to praise 
God heartily in the following Psalms.* — Wheatly, p. 124. 
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that God should give us pardon and strength, that so, with 
peace of mind in respect to our past defeats, and hope of victory 
for the future in His strength, we may be able to raise up our 
thoughts and a£Eections to God in the Spirit, and with joyful 
lips to praise Him in His wisdom, His power, and His love.* 

It is not then till we have thus, priest and people together, 
addressed the Lord in these sentences of humble aspiration 
and prayer that we venture to stand up, as in the attitude of 
praise,* and give glory to God in the three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity in the Gloria^^ * the Christian's hymn and shorter 
creed,' to use Bishop Sparrow's words. The first part of it is 
an expansion of the Song of the Seraphim, given in the book 
of the prophet Isaiah. And this is followed by a Respond 

* * Then the priest says : " Lord, open Thou our lips," not as if he 
were separate firom the congregation. His glory is to be one with them ; 
to represent their fellowship; to feel their weakness; to receive the 
strength which ever flows forth for him and them. The congregation 
answer, "And our mouth shall show forth Thy praise." With one 
heart and one mouth we will praise Thee, when Thou hast opened our 
lips ; not as a set of separate atoms, but as a real living organic body, 
possessed with one spirit, inspired with one language. Next goes out 
of the lips of the priest a cry which expresses the secret sense of help- 
lessness to pray, to think, to speak, to act, in thousands of human 
spirits — " God, make speed to save us ; " and the congregation echoes 
that cry, " Lord, make haste to help us." * — Maurice, * on the Prayer 
Book,' p. 61. 

* * Furthermore, because of the infirmity of human nature, and lest 
men should, from the strain on their earnest attention, find a weari- 
ness in the most blessed service of their God, the interruptions, or 
breaks, are made so as to become so many changes in the posture and 
attitude as well of the mind as of the body, so that at one time kneel- 
ing in humble confession or earnest prayer, at another time standing to 
declare aloud our praise or our assent to revealed truths, at another 
time sitting to listen to the Word of God, we are relieved, if we choose, 
of any just cause for listlessness, while yet there is sufficient time 
allowed for the gravity and solemnity of a public service.* — ^De Te^'ssier, 
' Introduction,' p. ix. 

* * The beautiful dogmatic Anthem, " Gloria Patri," is of primitive 
origin, and is naturally traceable to the angelic hymns in Isaiah vi. I, 

h2 
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declaring our belief in the eternal existence of tHat Ever- 
Blessed Trinity, whom we thus, under the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit granted to us in these latter days of the Christian* 
dispensation, are permitted to worship and adore. 

And these same words fit may be noticed in passing here), 
are repeated at the close of each Psalm and Canticle (except 
the Te Deum, which is so simply an expansion of the Gloria 
throughout, as to make the use of it unnecessary), ' to signify 
our belief,' to use Mr. Procter's words, * that the same God 
was worshipped by the Jewish Church as by us, only that the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity is more clearly revealed to us ; ' 
and, in this way, to ^ turn the Jewish Psalms into Christian 
hymns. '^ 

And then this prelude, so to call it, concludes with the 
Versicle' * Praise ye the Lord ' (which is taken from the 

and St. Luke ii. 13, the Trinitarian form of it being equally traceable 
to that of the baptismal formula ordained by our Lord in St. Matth. 
xxviii. 19. Clement cf Alexandria, who wrote before the end of the 
second century, refers to the use of this hymn ; and a hymn is printed 
by Dr. Bouth in which there is an evident trace of the same custom. 
It is also referred to even earlier by Justin Martyr. The use of the 
hymn in this place is recognised by the rtile of St. Benedict. And it is 
found so placed in the earliest English Services, those which are usually 
called Anglo-Saxon. It also occurs in the same pcsition in the daily 
offices of the Eastern and Eomish Churches at the present day. So that 
the Qhurch throughout the world opens its lips day by day with the 
same words of faith in the Blessed Trinity, and of devout praise to each 
Person.' — ^Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

' Page 215. ' The doctrine of the Blessed Trinity may appro- 
priately be called the full blossom of gospel revelation. This is the 
culminating mystery of our faith, into the acknowledgment of which 
we are, by the Lord's commandment, baptized. And therefore, by 
reciting a Canticle involving this doctrine at the end of each Psalm, we 
show that we mentally turn the Psalm into a Christian hymn, and are 
siuging it in its Christian significance.' — Dr. Goulburn, ' Communion 
Office,' Part i. lect. ii. 

* * The addition of the succeeding Verside and Kesponse gives to this 
tmity of praise on earth a further likeness to the unity of praise which 
was revealed to St John, Revelation xix. 6, 6.' — Annotat ed Book of 
Common Prayer. 
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Sarum Breviary, and is simply the word Halleliijali in English 
form), as an exhortation on the part of the minister to the 
people, inviting and exhorting them to enter heartily into the 
Service of Praise. And the Versicle has, as its corresponding 
Respond, * The Lord's Name be praised,' wherein the people 
take up the words of the minister, and declare their readinesa 
to enter on the work of praise.* 

Very fitting, if not absolutely necessary, is this solemn 
introduction to the work of praise. For praise, as it is the 
highest, so is it also the most difficult part of the worship 
of God. It is the highest^ for in it the worshipper looks away 
from his own errors, needs, mercies, and those of others. It 
is God who now is before his view, God in all His glorious 
attributes, as He manifests Himself in His works of nature, 
and as He has revealed Himself in His Word, setting forth 
His infinite love in the creation of our world, in man's redemp- 
tion, and in the bestowal of the sanctifying power of the 
Holy Spirit, shed abroad for flie renewal of the fallen nature 
of mankind.^ But it is the most difficult too. For it is easy, 

* ' The answer, " The LorWs I^ame be praised^' was first inserted in 
the Prayer Book for Scotland (1637), and was placed in the English 
Book at the last Revision in 1661.' — Procter^ p. 213. 

' 'In the East and West alike, therefore, and in our own existing 
offices, the key-note is correctly pitched for the whole of the ordinary 
Service'of the day, by means (1 ) of the Invitatoiy and the xcvth Psalm ; 
(2) of the single preliminary " Glory be," &c. By these we are ad- 
monished that the idea of praise claims to subordinate and appropriate, 
in a manner, any other element and conception belonging to our 
service, whether confession, hearing, prayer, or whatsoever it may be. 
It is the very triumph of grace over nature ; it is the higher element, 
fusing by its native fervour, and assimilating to its own more ethereal 
essence, the lower and more human accidents of our being. 

* Now this is a very elevated and ennobling view to take of our 
Services. Thoroughly to realise it is to take up the standing-ground 
nearest to heaven on earth that men cnn habitually attain. Of angelic 
service we know but two things : the heavenly ritual is revealed to us 
as having for its substance praise, and for its manner, joint action and 
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comparatively, to tliink of our own human transgressions of 
God*8 law, of our manifold temporal and spiritual necessities, 
of the mercies which have been shown in sparing us, the bless- 
ings which have engoldened our earthly life. It is hai-d to 
draw away our minds from earthly things, and £x them in rapt 
meditation on the eternal but unseen realities of the spiritual 
world, and have the eye of the spirit fixed, as it were, on God. 
Yet this is required for the right performance of the work of 
praise. Looking forth on the things of outward nature, with 
all their wonders, as a mirror in which the Beneficence, the 
Wisdom, and the Power of God are displayed, or reflecting on 
the history of individuals, of nations, of mankind at large, .as 
the theatre in which God's most mighty works of wisdom and 
love have been carried out, the spirit of man is lifted up 
at length tp the praise of the glorious Being whom it thus 
gazes on and ddores, and catches somewhat of the feeling of 
the inspired Psalmist when he wrote : 

All Thy works praise Thee, God ; 
And Thy saints give thanks unto Thee. 
They show the glory of Thy kingdom, 
And talk of Thy power. 

And we know how hard it is thus to rise above earth, and 
lift up our hearts to God in heaven, and by faith behold 
Him, attended by the myriad hosts who do His pleasure, in 
His eternal glory, as He is. Really to enter thus into the 
spirit of praise, requires essentially a spiritual mind : a mind, 

mutual exhortation : " Thou art worthy, Lord, to receive gloiy, and 
honour, and power;" and again, "Hallelujah;" and again they said 
" Hallelujah " And when the spirit of collective and mutually sus- 
tained praise so enters into our service towards God as to fuse and 
harmonise all, even to its lesser elements, into one homogeneous action 
of this kind, we seem most nearly to ascend to the height of that con- 
dition in which intuition will have superseded knowledge and fruition 
prayer'.— fV«ma«, i. 286. 
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that is, lifted up by the secret but most mighty power of the 
Holy Spirit to the knowledge and love of God. And, reversely, 
the act of praising God carries up the soul into a higher sphere, 
and transfigures it into more of likeness to Him on whom it 
gazes in the Spirit, as it sings His praise, and to whom it must 
indeed be made like, if it is to see Him as He is for ever. 

Verily, as we think of these things, we feel the value of 
the Sentences with which our Church directs us to prepare 
our hearts for the Service of Praise. We feel that we cannot, 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit, render to God our Praise 
as we ought. And we echo the words of the Psalmist, 

Thou shalt ppen m j lips, Lord ; 
And my mouth shall show Thy praise, 

which is as if we should say, * Thou, Lord, must put away 
our past sin with its deadening influence on the soul. Thou 
must give us hope and strength for the future. Thou must raise 
up our thoughts and aJSfections unto Thee. So shall we, by 
the help of Thy Holy Spirit, praise Thee more nearly as we 
ought, and as we hope hereafter to praise Thee when we stand 
in Thy presence and behold Thy glory in heaven.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PSALMS. 

The Sentences liaving been offered which follow the Lord's 
Prayer and form the transition to the second part of the 
Service, the worshippers are now fairly launched on the work 
of praise. And in this part of Divine worship the Psalms 
naturally occupy the leading place. For they are so adapted 
and designed for this purpose, that they were styled the * Book 
of Praises ' by the Jews.* And therefore they may well be 
considered first, although it is with a Canticle, the Venite, 
following the Sentences, that the Service of Praise begins. 

To consider the Book of Psalms at all fully within the 
limits of a single chapter would be impossible. A treatise 
which should be devoted to the explanation of the book in an 
accurate and at the same time simple and generally intelligible 
way, is still a desideratum in our Biblical literature. All that 
can be attempted here is to touch on some few points, Jirsty 
as to the manner in which the Psalms are used by us in our 
Service : and secondly y as to the nature and composition of the 
Psalms themselves. 

To consider, first, the manner in which the Psalms are 
used by us. It will be observed that the Psalms are to be 
offered by the people standing^ to stand being to place ourselves 
in the attitude of praise, as expressing the elevation or lifting 
up of our hearts to God. Then, according to the rubric for 

* Comber f i. 171. 
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the Evening Service, they are to be said or sung]^ which plan 
shall be adopted being left to the discretion of the minister, 
according as he shall see to be most suitable for the particular 
congregation with which he has to deal. Where the people 
generally are sufficiently trained for it, it seems most fitting 
that the Psalms should be sung, as expressing our praise to 
God.^ Further, it has become customary to sing or say the 
Psalms antiphonally or by alternation, in such way that the 
minister should say one verse, and the people the following 
verse in the way of response ; or else that one half of the 
people should say one verse, and the next be said by the other 
half correspondently.^ It appears that this is according to 
the custom not only of the Early Christian, but even of the 
Jewish Church. And it has this special advantage, that by 
it the attention of all is kept from flagging, and all are led to 
bear their part in the high Service of Praise.* And, as one 

* ' Then shall be said or sung the Psalms in order as they are 
appointed.' (Rubric following the Sentences after the Lord's Prayer at 
the Evening Service.) ♦ 

^ There is a famous passage in Hooker on singing the Psalms, and 
on the manner in which they should be sung, * Eccl. Pol./ v. 38, 3. 

* ' The following is St. Basil's account of the method of singing some 
of the Psalms in his time, and the advantages of it : " Dividing them- 
selves into two choirs, they sing alternately, securing hereby at once 
due meditation on the Divine Oracles," viz. by listening in turns silently : 
"and also providing against distraction of their own thoughts,'* by 
having a part to perform themselves.' — Freeman, vol. i. p. 93. See 
Hooker, 'Eccl. Pol.,' v. 39, 2. 

* * It was a very ancient practice of the Jews to recite their public 
Hymns and Prayers by course : and many of the Fathers assure us 
that the Primitive Christians imitated them therein : so that there is 
no old Liturgy wherein there are not such short and devout sentences 
as these, which, from the people's answering the priests, are called 
responses. The design of them is, by a grate fill variety, to quicken the 
people's devotions, and engage their attention : for since they have 
their share of duty, they must expect till their turn come, and prepare 
for the next response ; whereas, when the minister does all, the people 
naturally grow sleepy and heedless, as if they were wholly unconcerned.' 
■—Wheatly, p. 123. 
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remaining point, it is to be obaerved that the Version used in 
the Prayer Book for the Psalter is taken from the old transla- 
tion of the Bible, that of Tyndaleand Goyerdale, made in 1535 
and revised by Cranmer in 1539. The other portions of Holj 
Scripture in the Prayer Book were drawn from the last trans- 
lation of the Bible, in the revision of 1661. But the old 
Psalter was not altered. The choirs were accustomed to it. 
The people, of whom many were unable to read, were ^miliar 
with it. And its language was considered to be ' more smooth 
and fit for song.^^ 

These remarks may be enough as to our method of using 
the Psalms in the Service of the Church. They are so 
arranged that all may be used once in the course of the 
Daily Service of each month. And again, all, or almost all, 
will be introduced into the Services of the Sunday during the 
course of the year. In this respect a change was made at the 
Beformation, from the then prevailing custom of having fixed 
Psalms for each Service during the week.' And even now 
for certain special days there are fixed Psalms appointed stilL 
In this way the advantage which the old method had is 
retained : while our present method has the great excellence 
that it brings all the Psalms before the mind each month, and 
that in a constantly new combination with Scripture, the 
Lessons which accompany the Psalms varying with the month 
in which they are used. It now remains that we consider the 
Psalms themselves. 

Over and above the difficulties which are very generallj 
felt as to the meaning of the Psalms in detail, there is the more 
general difficulty as to the spirit in which the Psalms are to 
be used by us. Why should we sing, we think, specially of 
the difficulties and trials of the Israelites, and of their deliver- 

» Procter, p. 215. 
' See Freeman, 1. 334. 
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ance through the mercies of God ? How can we make our 
own words uttered by David, and by others before and after 
him, in far distant times ? Is there not much in the Psalms as, 
e.g., the stem denunciation of enemies, which does not accord 
witii the spirit of the Christian dispensation under which we 
lire? 

These are some of the difficulties which arise in the minds 
of many as to the use of the Psahns in the Service of the 
Church. And yet the employment of them by the Church 
collectively, not only in Jewish but in Christian times, and 
the blessing which we find in the use of them, individually, all 
of us, alike in times of trial and sorrow and despair, and in 
times of thankfulness and joy, show conclusively that they 
have that in them which fits them for our use, and warrants 
our branch of the Christian Church in directing us to make 
them an important — it may almost be said a main — element 
of our daily worship of God in His House of Prayer. 

It may be well therefore to consider some few leading points 
as to the principles on which the Psalms may be employed by 
us, and made to harmonise with the general spirit of the 
Christian dispensation, the light as well as the privilege of 
which it is our blessing to be permitted to share. 

Andjlrsty it is to be observed that the Holy Spirit, speaking 
by the mouth of David, gave his words, in many cases, by the 
particular form in which He led the Psalmist to firame them, 
a meaning beyond what the Psalmist himself had immediately 
in view, and an application to our Blessed Lord ; the Psalmist 
himself in some cases, it would seem, being permitted to see, 
as in a vision, a future Great One, of whom he .was being 
raised to speak, and of whom he was in some respects the re- 
presentative.^ It is hardly necessary to refer to the many 

> There is a striking passage on this subject in Canon Liddon's 
' Some Words for God,' p. 291. 
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places in which Holy Scripture speaks of David as writing * in 
Spirit * or 4n the Spirit/ or of that special passage in which he 
is expressly declared to have foreshown the Resurrection 
of our Lord.^ Now all those Psalms respecting which we 
have the warrant of Holy Scripture for doing so, we 
ought unquestionably to use in a Christian sense ; and others 
we may allow to have probably a Christian meaning, where 
they seem without any forced interpretation to apply to Christ.* 
Then, second! t/^ whers they exhibit the personal experience 
of David himself, they may be used by us, in so far as our own 
experience coincides with his. As it has been said of the 
Holy Land, in which the chosen people of Inrael dwelt, that it 
combined in a wonderful degree all varieties of climate, and 
soil, and form, and vegetation, in a way which fitted it to 
supply imagery suited to all nations of the world, so the ex* 
perience of the great representatives of the race of Israel, and 
of David above all others, seems to have been overruled- 
by God to combine the greatest variety of spiritual and 
temporal condition. In joy and in sorrow; in trials and 
doubts ; in shame and repentance ; in gratitude and delight at 
the recovery of God's favour ; in all these and the other events 
of life, we have David as our forerunner, and his Psalms ex- 
press our own thoughts and feelings in expressing his. And 
hence, while other writers of Holy Scripture teach us what 
we should think or feel or do, the Psalms of David (as St. 

> Acts ii. 26-82. 

' See on this subject, Hammond, * Introduction to the Psalms.* * A 
large proportion of the Psalms have yisible and determinate Christian 
associations ' (Mr. Freeman writes) * in virtue of references made to 
them by our Lord Himself or by His Apostles. Others are associated 
by traditional usage, which has descended to our own Church, with 
doctrinal or other conceptions. From these two causes, there are about 
fifty Psalms which, in the mind of any person fairly acquainted with 
Scripture, and trained in the ways of the Church, wear a distinct 
Christian aspect, and will without any effort be used as such; and the 
munber may easily be added to.' (i. p. 833.) 
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Augustine has observed), not only do this, but they also 
supply us with the words in which our thoughts and feelings 
and resolutions Bh6uld be expressed. And, to go one step 
further, as our Blessed Lord, in His perfect humanity, 
was in all respects as we are (sin only except), and 
experienced the same griefs, and trials, and pains, and 
joys as we do, we may look on from the experience of David 
which reflects our o^vn in puch a way that we can speak of ours 
in his words, to that higher experience of the Son of Man 
which the experience of David more or less reflects as well. 
And thus, by considering how He thought of God the Father 
and addressed Him, how He bare shame and reproach and 
pain, how He met temptation, how He shared human joy, how 
He mourned over sin, though it was not his own, but that of 
the fallen race whose nature he had deigned to assume, we may 
elevate at times even King David^s thoughts at the same time 
that we raise and direct ourselves. If, for instance, passages 
meet us conveying severe denunciation by David of his enemies, 
uttered in deep bitterness of soul even by him who in niany 
cases showed unexampled meekness under provocation, and 
^ committed himself to Him that judgeth righteously,' like our 
Lord Himself, we may, even as we utter these words, rise up 
from^ them to a higher view. We may, indeed, give them a 
spiritual application to the enemies of the soul, its sins and its 
tempters, and conveying man's abhorrence of sin which works 
the ruin of mankind. Or we may regard them as expressing 
the desire for the restoration of the sinner through the 
punishment of his sins. Or we may consider them as declar- 
ing man's righteous resentment against evil, and reflecting the 
just indignation of an All-Holy God.^ We may do this, But 
we should also, ho far as there are traces of personal anger in the 
Psalms, think of Him who has taught us in the new dispensa- 

* 896 the excellent remarks of Dr. Kay on the Psalms, Appendix iv. 
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tion to ' love our enemieSi* and who set oh a perfect example 
by giving Himself to die for us when we were in rebellion 
against Him, and prayed for the forgiveness of those who were 
putting Him to death. And in this way we shall be led to 
think with gratitude of the higher dispensation imder which 
our lot is cast, and rise to the spirit of Christian love. 

And thirdly, in so far as many of the Psalms are national 
rather than personal, setting forth the history qt the Jewish 
people, they may be used as representing the history of the 
Christian Church, and the course of the Chiistian life in the 
Church, and (to a certain extent) the life of our Divine Lord 
BO far as His life on earth as man was shadowed forth by the 
vicissitudes of the Jewish race.^ We can hardly fail to notice 
how the national history of the Jews was so ordered as to set 
forth in a figure the spiritual life of man. Thus, for instance, 
in the history of the Israelite deliverance from Egypt and their 
journey ings towards Canaan, and their contests with the 
Canaanite tribes, we have an image of man^s passage out of 
the bondage of sin and the world, through the difficulties of 
life which remain even in the Christian dispensation — ^the 
Christianas * Land of Promise,' as it might be called — as he 
journeys spiritually on his pilgrim course towards his final rest 
in the * inheritance of the saints in light.* 

Thus the Psalms should be used with this threefold 
reference in view : (1) as speaking by prophetic antici- 
pation of Christ in some cases, and, in other cases, referring 
indirectly to Him under the figure of the Jews : (2) as repre- 
senting, in the experience of the Psalmist, the circumstances 
of life common to us all as men : (3) as setting forth, under 

• 

' * We may admit — for the New Testament writers justify us in the 
admission — that in some real sense the nation and it^ Messiah are one. 
** Out of Egypt have I called My Son," is true alike of Israel and of 
Jesus. We need not question that much which belongs to the one 
belongs to the Other also/ — J, J, S, Perawne, 
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the figure of the Israelite history, the course of the Christian 
Church, — ^that is, of the whole body of Christians collectively, 
and of each individual Christian in his separate spiritual life, — 
with its failures and triumphs, its aids and difficulties, its trials 
and hopes, as directed by the superintending care of God above, 
all exhibited under the figure of the chequered history of the 
Jewish race. If that history culminated in the rejection, by 
the mass of the Jews, when He came visibly among them, of 
Him who had been all along striving to draw them to Him, 
and their loss of the exceeding great glory and joy granted to 
those who accept Him faithfully, and see in Him their spiritual 
and unearthly but most real King, we may learn in all this, 
as we sing the Psalms which relate to it, special lessons for 
ourselves. 

So using the Psalms, we shall find them full of instruction 
and comfort and warning to ourselves. So using them, we 
shall find them full of meaning, ever fresh, adapting them- 
selves to and expressing all the varying phases of our temporal 
and spiritual life. Above all, they will be the noblest 
instrument of worship and praise, raising up the soul on the 
wings of holy thought and feeling to the Lord ; they will carry 
on from week to week and day to day the echo of our great 
Service of Praise and Thanksgiving, when we commemorate 
the death of our Blessed Lord for us :^ and they will unite us 
into closest union with Him ; for they will make us. His 
members, blend ourselves, as it were, with Him, while we 

1 'It only remains to speak of the Psalms under their highest 
aspect. The Psalms, then, from the Eucharist ic point of view, are the 
carrying on of that great act of Thanksgiving, Praise, and Oblation, by 
obedient dedication of the entire being to the glory of God, "which is 
supremely and most effectually performed in the Eucharist. By means 
of them the tones of the Tersanctus, the Gloria in Excelsis, and similar 
features of the Communion Office, are prolonged, and re-echo through 
the Sunday and the week ; a continued presentation of " ourselves, a 
reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice." ' — Freeman^ 1. 337. 
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are led by the PBalmist in the Spuit to sing'of His sufferings 
and death and resurrection and ascension to glory, as though 
they were-^that which in Him we trust they yet in their 
measure may be — our own. 

How high and glorious is the theme on which we have 
dwelt now — ^the Praise of God ; of God the Father, in Christ, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, and in words uttered imder 
inspiration from Him. It is, as was said before, the noblest 
work — the highest form eren of the worship — of man on earth, 
it is ' the antepast of eternity.' For one great part of our 
work through the endless ages of the eternal life in glory shall 
be, we beliere, to join the angels and archangels in adoring 
and praising God. Let not our thoughts be but a lofly senti- 
ment, a passing vision of spiritual glory, fading in a moment 
before the glare of the world's pomp. And that it may be 
more, that it may take root imto eternal life, it may be well 
to keep these two practical rules which, God helping you, 
shall enable you to maintain through life your Hymn of Praise. 

First, then, study and use the Book of Psalms more. 
Think over them, with prayer and meditation, and such helps 
to their interpretation as you can obtain. Keep a few especi- 
ally in mind, and carry them with you in thought day by day, 
till their meaning grows familiar to you. We may not all be 
able to say thoughtfully, each day, the Psalms appointed for the 
day. But we may all keep a few of the Psalms before us 
every day ; choosing, e.g., for the morning one which speaks 
of man's creation, or preservation, or resurrection, or the dedi- 
cation of his life to God ;* one which speaks of his dangers and 
trials for mid-day;* and one for m'ghtfall which expresses 
acknowledgment of our faults, or refers to the evening of the 



* e.g. Psalms iii., v., xix. 

* e.g. Psalms zv., xxiii., zzxi. 
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natural day, or to the evening of the day of life : or seta 
forth death and man^s future glory in the world to come.^ And 
on these, or some verses of them, we may ponder at the several 
seasons of the day, and lift up our hearts through them to the 
praise and adoration of 6od» 

But remember, secondly, and above all, that, if we are to 
offer the Psalms with meaning, our hearts must be attuned to 
the praise of God. Thus the Psalms may be to us a test of 
our spiritual state, as well as an expression of it. Do we ofier 
the Psalms heartily ? If not, is it not because our hearts are 
cold, our thoughts worldly, our spirits earthbound ? If our 
hearts are in this state, we cannot offer the Psalms rightly ; we 
cannot enter into their spirit ; we cannot praise God with the 
heart as well as with the lips in them. How can we speak in 
the person of Christ, if we are no true members of Him, have 
no real tliought and love of Him, are in no way transformed 
into likeness to Him ? Then, again, how can we speak of the 
troubles of life as the Psalmist did, if we cannot look at them 
in his view ? Must it not be hypocrisy to speak, with the 
Psalmist, of sorrowing over sin before God, as an offence 
against Him, if we think of it at most only as bringing shame 
and loss upon ourselves ? How can we sing of our thirst for 
holiness, and for the vision of God, if we have no desire to b^ 
pure as He is pure, if heaven and its glories have no attrac- 
tion for our hearts ? How can we utter from the heart those 
words Praise the Lord, my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits f if we never think of all our mercies as the result of 
His good Providence, of our blessings as poured down by 
Him ? How can we sing All Thy works praise Tltee, God 
(Ps. cxlv.), making ourselves the mouthpiece of Creation, if we 
never think of God's wisdom and power and glory, as mani- 
fested in the wondrous glory of the works of Hia hand ? Or, 

* Psalms iv., vi., xvi., Ixiii. 
I 
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once more, can we enter truly into the national history of the 
Jews, and its application to our spiritual history, if Christ our 
Lord is striving to win us to Himself, with unseen power in- 
deed, but with as real power as that wherewith he strove to 
win the Jews, nay, with fe,r greater power, by the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and all in vain ; if, were He now to draw 
near again, visibly, to our earth, borne on the clouds of glory, 
at His second coming, we should be found to have rejected 
Him all along, whatever we might have professed, and should 
be rejected by Him for ever. Let us think solemnly of these 

* 

things,* now, in this our day. Let us test our true condition 
by the Psalms which God has given us wherein to praise 
Him. Do we ofi?r them, let us ask ourselves, sincerely now ? 
Could we offer them in heaven for ever ? 

So let us study the Book of Psalms more carefully, and 
use it more regularly, and then strive and pray that we may 
be enabled to offer the Psalms more and more sincerely and 
fervently, by rising up ever more and more to their standard, 
and weaving them continually more and more into our being, 
and making the spirit which they breathe the spirit of our life 
in the world, that our hymn of praise, begun on earth, may 
sound on through the ages of our eternal life in heaven. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE CANTICLES. 

Combined with the Psalms and Lessons, which, with the Creed, 
make up the second part of the Daily Service, are three 
Canticles, i.e., three hymns of praise to God, or (as they have 
been defined), thr^e 'songs of thanksgiving for some great 
benefit.'* 

It was a custom in the quite early times of the Church 
thus to intermingle hymns with lessons from Holy Scripture.* 
For the praise of God inflames the affections, and leads up to 
a more earnest attention to the revelation which He vouchsafes 
of Himself. And these revelations of Him again, such as are 
read in the Lessons, supply us with fresh themes of praise. 

Accordingly, it is ordered by our Church that Psalms 
(with or without an invitatory Canticle), shall precede, and a 
Canticle follow, the Lessons from the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures; and again, that a Canticle shall be introduced 
between the two Lessons. 

' Freeman, i. 360. A * Canticle * is strictly a short song. And 
so the word is applied to a single Psalm, taken from the body of the 
Psalms, and used separately ; as well as to any other short song of 
praise. A hymny again, as distinguished from a Canticle and a Psalm, 
is the name given commonly to a metrical song of praise, as distin- 
guished from one not in verse. 

' ' The use of responsory hymns after the lessons is very ancient. 
The Council of Laodicea (a-D. 367) ordered, in its Seventeenth Canon, 
that Psalms and Lessons should be used alternately.* — Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer. 

i2 
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The Canticles (like the Psalms, according to the use of 
some churches,) are sung rather than said ; melody being at 
once the fittest vehicle for these high and holj expressions of 
adoration and praise, and also itself lifting up the spirit and 
aiding it in its glorious work. Also in singing them, a somewhat 
longer time is devoted to them, and a fuller opportunity is 
thus afforded of dwelling on the thoughts which thej convey. 
And they are sung standingj that being felt to be (as was 
said before), the fittest attitude for praise. 

According to the original arrangemei^t, there were only 
three Canticles for morning, and two for evening use. The 
Canticle beginning ' O all ye Works of the Lord,* (or BenediciUj 
as it is commonly called,) was only appointed to take the place 
of the Te Deum during Lent : not to be interchanged with 
it at any time at the minister's discretion. Afterwards, in 
1652, the rubric directing that the Benedicite should be used 
in Lent only was withdrawn : and the three Psalms, Ps. c, Fs. 
xcviii., and Ps. Ixvii., were added, to be used interchangeably 
with the Canticles to which they were respectively attached 
wheB the passages of Scripture from which those Canticles are 
taken occur in the Service of the day. 

It would occupy us too long if we were to attempt to dwell 
on the several Canticles in detail. It will be enough to make 
such few remarks upon each as may suggest some leading 
thoughts respecting them, and enable all to enter into the 
meaning of them more. 

The Venitey or xcvth Psalm, is specially suited for the 
place which it holds as inviting to * come before God ' i.e., (as 
the words strictly mean), in order to offer to Him our praise 
and thanksgiving as the sacrifice which we bring, and urging 
to offer it without delay. Its name, like those of the other 
Canticles, is taken from the opening words in the Latin form, 
Venitey i.e., * O come ye and let us sing,* &c. It is pecu- 
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Harly fitted (as it has been observed), as an outburst of 
gratitude after the assurance of God's pardon to the tndy 
penitent in the absolution which has gone before.^ The first 
seven verses, it will be seen, invite to the praise of Grod under 
different aspects : as He is our Saviour (w. 1, 2), our supreme 
Lord (w. 8, 4), the Creator of ourselves and all the world, 
(vv. 5, 6), our Shepherd, the constant Guardian, who watches 
over with especial care His chosen people as a collected flock 
(v. 7). And then the remainder is occupied with an earnest 
exhortation not to delay, but to listen at once to that voice of 
His holy Word whereby He urges us to realise our true 
position and make it our own, praising and worshipping and 
obeying God : lest our hearts become hardened through the 
power of indifference and sin, and we only wake up to a sense 
of our duty when it is too late, even if we ever really wake up 
to it at all. 

And with a view to this, it reminds us, under the figure 
of the Israelites (whose wanderings through the wilderness 
into Palestine, and trials there, are so off^en made a figure of 
our progress through this world towards our future state),* of 
the danger we are in of tempting God by neglect, and of being 



> ' Well may this be said by those who have united truly m the first 
part of the Service. 

* For it well ** becometh to be thankful/' those who from their 
hearts have ciied for mercy, and deep into their hearts have received 
Good's full assurance of it through Christ Jesus : well may they join in 
that new song of thanksgiving which God has put into ^eir mouth — 
the "Invitatory Psalm'' — and say one to another, "O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord ; let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our salva- 
tion." ' — Dickinson, p. 85. 

' Thus verses 8 and 9 refer to Exodus xvii. 7, Deuteronomy ix. 22, 
and the provocation of God at Massah and Kibroth Hattaavah (cp. 
Psalm Ixxviii. 19). Verses 10 and 11 refer to the punishment of the 
Israelites, a large part of them being forbidden to enter the promised 
land. 
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cut off from our eternal rest.^ It is difficult to imagine any 
words more suitable than those of this Canticle for the pur- 
pose for which it is introduced here. We are entering on our 
great Service of Praise. And in conjunction with this, we are 
to listen to portions from the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tiures, in order that we may, at the same time, learn more of 
God and His will, and thus be incited to more intelligent and 
earnest praise of Him, as well as to more hearty resolutions of 
yielding to Him more fully, in the time to come, that obedience 
witihout which the praise of our lips is worthless in His sight. 

Well, then, it is that He should first be shown to us as He 
wills to be in His relation to us ; and then, that we should be 
reminded how we may make this our blessed condition in 
1 eference to Him our own. And therefore, first, He is set 
before us as the God of our salvation, in whose hand are the 
bodies and spirits of men, by Whom our world and all that is 
therein was created, and is from hour to hour sustained ; by 
Whom we were called into being in a special way, to be in His 
own image, in peculiar nearness to Himself, and by Whom we 
toe in an especial manner watched over and preserved, as 
sheep who are under the Good Shepherd's care. 

And then, in the second part of the Canticle, we are 
reminded that now, * this day,' at once, while it is called * to- 
day,' we may and should enter into, and make fully our own, 
this loving guardian care for us of our great Creator, which 

* * The Venite itself, as an Invitatory Psalm, it is difficult to 
estimate too highly. . . It is not merely that, in common with many 
other Psalms, it invites, to the worship of the Great King, but that it 
goes on to exhibit so perfect a portraiture, in terms of Israelitish 
history, of the frail and erring, though redeemed and covenanted estate 
of man. It is this that fits it to be a prelude to the whole psalmody 
and worship of the day, whatever its character : since it touches with 
so perfect a felicity the highest and lowest notes of the scale, that there 
is nothing so jubilant or so penitential as not to be within the compass 
of it.' — Freeman, i. 330. 
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He has mercifully revealed to ua} And for this we must 
hear and obey His voice, which speaks to us in many ways, 
and now speaks by the Psalmist, saying, * Do not let your 
hearts be hardened,* as they do become day by day harder 
when, in sin or indifference, we neglect to listen to the com- 
mands of God ; and warning us, by the example of the 
Israelites, of the danger which all such neglect and delay 
inevitably involves. 

Thinking of these things, as we join in this Canticle day 
by day, we should try to realise what God is to us, as He is 
set forth to us in the earlier part; and then try to enter 
heartily into the praise of Him, and resolve to yield entire 
and cheerful obedience to His will, that so now, at once. He 
may become to us that which He is willing to be to us all, 
not only our mighty Creator, Sustainer, Redeemer, but also 
our most loving Guardian, our ever-present, most loving 
Friend. 

This xcvth Psalm has been thought by some to have been 
designed by David for public service. * Grotius,' writes Dean 
Comber, ' thinks it was designed for the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
Calvin and others for the Sabbath day. But St.- Paul (Heb. iii. 
15), whose authority we follow, thinks it fit for every day ; 
and by his application of it we have sufficient ground to 
adopt it idto the daily Christian worship.' ' It has been used 
from a very remote period in the Daily Service of the Western 
Church.^ And so we use it daily now. Once only we sub- 

* This seems to be the meaning of the word ' to-day,' * To-day 
may all this he realised^ if ye will hear His voice/ that voice which 
then is heard speaking in the remainder of the Canticle, * Harden 
not/ &c., to ' rest.' See Dr. Kay on the Psalm. 

' i . 171. See Dr. Kay's notes on the Psalm. 

■ Procter, p. 213. It was generally termed the Invitaiory Psalm. 
But the Invitatory was strictly a Versicle and Eespond : 

Lo ! our King cometh : 

Lee us go forth to meet Him, 
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stitute another hjmn in its place. And our substitution of 
that other hymn in its stead once, and once only, ' tends to 
put a singular degree of honour upon the one day in the year 
on which we lay the Venite aside, the great and supreme 
festival of Easter.' ^ And as the daily use of this Canticle, so 
also the omission of it as a Canticle when it occurs in the 
Psalms for the morning, is according to the custom of the 
Church in the West.' 

The origin of the next Canticle, the Te Deum, is quite 
uncertain. The old legend is that when St. Augustine was 
being baptized by St. Ambrose at Milan, the two holy men 
burst forth spontaneously into a hymn of praise, and sang 
the Te Deum, pouring forth line by line alternately .^ But it 
is supposed to have been really composed by some one in the 

BTiiig before the Venite^ and repeated in whole or in part after each of 
the verRes of the Venite, 8ee Procter, pp. 213 and 181. 

' This Psalm has been used from time immemorial as an introduc- 
tion to the praises of Divine Service, and was probably adopted by the 
Church from the Services of the Temple. It was, perhaps, such a 
familiar use of it in both the Jewish and the Christian S3r8tem of 
Divine Service, which led to the exposition of it given in the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the Apostle is showing 
the connection between the two dispensations, and the way in which aU 
belief and worship centres in our Divine High Priest and perpetual 
Sacrifice.' — Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

' Mr. Freeman (i. 330), remarks that * It is some compensation for 
whatever loss we sustain in the generally unvarying character of our 
Invitatory Psalm, that this tends to put a singular degree of honour 
upon the one day in the year on which we lay it aside, the great and 
supreme festival of Easter. It is not that at other times we fail to 
acknowledge Christ as the Great King, one with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, but that the one piece of heavenly tidings which we recog- 
nise as making Christian praise itself more Christian still, and so 
claiming to supersede our ordinary Invitatory is that " Christ is risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept." ' 

* Freeman, i. 331. 

• • So it is called " The song of Austin and Ambrose '* in the 
" Goodly Primer in English " (Marshall' s), published in the time of 
Henry y III., 1636.— Burton's * Three Primers.' p. 82. 
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Galilean Church, as Hilary of Poictiers (855), or Hilary of 
Axles (440).^ It was appointed in the use of Sarum to be 
sung on Sundays and Festivals, at Morning Prayer, except 
during Advent, and the whole season of Lent.^ And though 
it is not directly drawn from Holy Scripture, it yet truly 
represents the spirit of Scripture, especially of the vith chap- 
ter of the prophet Isaiah, and the ivth and vth chapters of the 
Revelation of St John, with which the opening portions 
should be compared. It falls into three main parts. In the 
first part we are carried up in the spirit to heaven ; we see 
the Lord sitting on His throne, and hear the angels' voices, 
Cherubim and Seraphim singing their ceaseless song, ' Holy, 
holy, holy,' to God in three Persons, the Lord of Hosts, 
filling with His glory heaven and earth. And as we hear 
their song in the spirit, we too join the angels, and the saints 
who have passed away, apostles, prophets, martyrs, and all 
the Church throughout the world, in singing praise to God in 
the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Then, in the 
second part, we dwell more fully on the praise and adoration 
due to our Blessed Lord, Who was bom as Man for our sakes, 
and died to open heaven for us, and has revealed to us God's 
merciful scheme for our redemption through Himself, in those 
Holy Scriptures which we are just engaged in readiDg,^ and 

' Procter, p. 222. The writer in the * Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer' remarks that it seems to be founded on an earlier hymn, traces 
of which are found in St. Cyprian, and in an old hymn at the end of 
the Psalter of the Alexandrine MS. of the Scriptures. 

« Procter, p. 222. 

' * Of the intended character of the Te Beum as a thanksgiving for 
the knowledge of God revealed in the Scripture there would seem to be 
no doubt, from its universal position at the end of the Nocturns or 
Matins lections. And the guiding thought for the due use both of it 
and all the other responsive Canticles, is that whatever of Holy Scrip- 
ture has preceded it (inclusive, be it borne in mind, of the Psalms), is 
not read for its own sake alone, or even chiefly, nor for the sake of the 
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now dwells at God^s right hand in glory, and shall one daj- 
come again to be our Judge. And lastly, in the concluding 
part, to our praises we add our prayers that He will assist lis 
with His grace, and forgive us our past sins ih His mercy, and 
preserve us from sin in future, and direct us in His high and 
holy ways, and bless us with His blessing, and keep us from 
shame and coniusion of face, and make us to be numbered 
with His saints in everlasting glory in the life to come. 

The Benedtcite, or Song of. the Three Children, which is 
allowed to be used interchangeably with the Te Deum, is 
taken from the Apocrypha, and is professedly the hymn of 
the three companions of Daniel, Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, 
(whose names were changed into Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, as Daniel's was into Belteshazzar, in honour, pro- 
bably, of the heathen god), when they were cast by Nebu- 
chadnezzar into the furnace of fire. But it is really a para- 
phrase of the cxLViiith Psalm ; and was used as a hymn by the 
Jews in their Service in later times, and was in common use 
in the fourth century in the Christian Church.* At first, as was 
said before, it was appointed to be used in Lent only, as being 
of a less jubilant character than the Te Deum. In the Second 
Book of Edward VI. the rubric was altered, as it appears, for 
uniformity, when a second Canticle was added in the other 
cases ; and the Benedtcite or Te Deum were appointed to be 

particular lessons which it may convey, but as a sample and specimen of 
the vast whole to which it belongs — a single streak of the " cloudless 
depth of light " which beams from the great orb of Scripture. It is 
therefore that this great Canticle is ever in place ; never, with all its 
depth of meaning and grandeur, speaking a word too much for the 
thought which the lesson is meant to convey or suggest. Whether 
what we have heard be some showing forth of God's power, some ray 
of His wisdom, or some foreshadowing of His promised redemption, it 
suffices to set the whole before us, and then fully justifies the most 
exalted and angelic forms of adoration. Though said when the reading 
of the New Testament is yet to come, it may well be used with antici- 
pative reference to it.' — FreeTnan^ i. 350. 
* Procter, p. 224. 
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used at discretion, without being limited to particular seasons.^ 
In contrast with the Te Deum, which is so full of the highest 
doctrines as to be almost a creed in itself, the Benedicite 
simply makes man the mouthpiece of Creation, declaring the 
praise which should go up to the great Creator from all the 
glorious works of His hands. To declare this is the special 
prerogative of man, who can alone, in his spiritual nature, 
offer the spiritual tribute of praise and adoration to God. 

And now, to pass on to the Canticles which follow the 
Second Lesson. While the Te Deum points forward rather 
to the New Testament, commemorating the fulfilment of the 
work of Christ, and the doctrine of the Holy Trinity therein 
declared to us, the BenedictuSj on the other hand, or inspired 
song of Zacharias at the birth of John the Baptist, refers back 
to both the Old and New Testament Lessons, commemorating 
the fulfilment of all the ancient prophecies and promises in the 
coming of the Lord ; and the light of truth, the forgiveness of 
sin, and the restoration from death to life and immortality, 
brought by Him at His coming to mankind. It was used, 
only in a somewhat different position, in the old offices, and 
has all along been retained in ours. But as it may occasion- 
ally occur in the Lessons for the morning, the Jubilate, or 
Ps. c, was added in 1552, to be used instead of the Benedictus 
when that may happen to be read as the chapter for the day, 
or as the Gospel on St. John the Baptist*s day. But now the 
Jubilate has come to be the more frequently used Canticle in 
the Sunday service, partly perhaps from its more entirely 

" Procter, p. 225. * The Benedicite, or Song of the Three Children, 
was in the older offices the Lauds Canticle for Sundays. As a Canticle 
then, and an honoured one, it was fitly enough at our first Revision ap- 
pointed, as an alternative for the Te Dewniy to be used during Lent ; at 
which time, indeed, and perhaps in Advent too, it would seem most 
fitting to use it, to the laying aside at those times the exalted tone of 
jubilant adoration which, as we have seen, belongs to the Te Deum,^ — 
FreeTnan, i. p. 356. 
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jubilant character suited to the day. The Benedictus has a 
partially penitential tone. The Jubilate is a song of pure 
praise to God for His creation and providential care of our 
world. Probably it would be most fitting to use the Jubilate 
especially in the Epiphany period,^ and the Benedictus in 
Advent and Lent. The Jubilate would be more appropriate 
on Sundays, and the Benedictus on week-days, at other times. 
Of the evening Canticles, the Magnificat, like the Te Deum 
in the morning, looks forward from the Old Testament to the 
completion of all that for which the old dispensation was pre- 
paratory, as recorded in the new, and as summed up in the one 
great central point of the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord.' 
And by reason of the close spiritual union with Christ granted 
to all those who strive to be God's true servants in Him, we 
may well adopt, as our own, words first uttered by the Mother 
of our Lord.' It was used as an evening hymn of praise as 
long as the service can be traced back in the Western Church.^ 

> So Mr. Freeman writes : ' It would seem, as inviting aU nations 
to the praise of God, to harmonise especially with the Epiphany period.' 
(i. 367). 

' The Magnificat shonld be compared with three hymns of the old 
dispensation, the song of Miriam (Exodus xv. 20), the song of Deborah 
(Judges T.), and the song of Hannah (1 Samuel ii.) They are songs 
of Ldiverance, of Triumph^ and of Thanksgiving for GocTs gift of a 
son, respectively. And it will be seen that all these three elements are 
blended in the hymn of the Virgin Mary, and may all fitly be the 
subjects of song with us. The three hymns of the Old Testament 
have been compared to ' the tuning of instruments long before, the 
sound of harpers indistinctly trying their chords and bringing them in 
unison for some great symphony, until another Miriam appears in the 
fulness of time, taking the lead for all ages in the great Eucharistic 
hymn/ — Is. "Williams, quoted by Baird, p. 85. 

' /Sse St. Matth., xii. 50 ; St. Luke zi. 28 ; and compare St. Luke 
xviii. 14, with verses 7 and 8 of the Magnificat, 

* Procter, p. 244. * Though the East did not employ the Magnificat, 
but the hymn of the " Joyful Light " instead — a composed Cantide, 
like the Te J)eum^ — Tretman, i. 358. 
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The xcvTiith Psalm, or Cantate, was chosen to be used inter- 
changeably with the Magnificat^ possibly because there are 
many points of connection between the two Canticles, over 
and above the general fitness of it as a hymn of praise to God, 
especially when treated in spirit as a ' new song,' wherein we 
praise God for His mercies in Christ newly revealed to ns in 
these later times. 

For the last Canticle in the evening is appointed the Nunc 
Dimittis^ or song of Simeon on beholding the Saviour at the 
Temple. It speaks of the peace with which we can pass into 
the darkness of the night, and even into the darkness of death, 
of which night is a type, as being safe under the guardian 
care of Him whom the Scriptures which have just been read 
declare to have come to earth to offer salvation to Gentile 
and Jew alike, and shed the glorious light of His gospel of 
salvation and immortality upon all. This Song of Simeon, 
like the Magnificats was sung at £vening Prayer from very 
early times. 

The Lxviith Psalm, which was adopted firom the old office as 
an alternative to the Nunc DimittiSy comes in fitly after the 
Lesson, whether from the Gospels or Apostolical £pistles, as 
desiring that the knowledge of God's truth which is set forth 
in the Gospels, and ^hose spread among the Gentiles is 
declared in the Epistles, may spread more and more, waking 
up the voice of praise to God among men, and so leading to 
that fulness of blessing which He vouchsafes to those who know 
and honour Him.^ 

It must be observed here, before the subject is concluded, 
that the ^"^^ great leading Canticles, as they may be considered, 

' Mr. Procter observes that 'In 1549, the Service at this point 
followed the Breriaiy, patting prayers and collects after the Song of 
Simeon. At the Revision in 1552, the Apostle's Greed was placed here ; 
as in the oorrespondiog part of the Morning Serrice.' (p. 245.) 
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lead up the spirit, one by one, higher and higher, and enable 
it to penetrate more and more into the deep things of Gkxl. 
Thus the Venite sets before our view God the Father as the 
Creator and Sustainer of our world, the ever- watchful Guardian 
of His children on the earth. Then the Te Deum carries on 
our thoughts to God as He is, in the three Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, and to the work of infinite love for man's 
redemption, framed in the eternal counsels of God, and wrought 
out in the Incarnation of Christ, our present Saviour and our 
future Judge. Then the Benedictus continues the strain, 
and points to the types and prophecies by which the great 
event in the world's history was through long ages fore- 
shadowed, and the preparation made for Christ's coming in the 
fulness of time. 

So far the morning Canticles carry us. Then the Magni^ 
ficat speaks in words of adoring gratitude of the amazing 
spiritual blessings granted even now to all those who are in 
true spiritual union with Christ, * lowly in spirit,' * hungering 
after righteousness ' in Him. And lastly, the Ifunc Dimittis 
lifts up the spirit into the realms of eternal peace, expressing 
the calm holy trust with which the soul may commit itself to 
God and look forward to eternity, now that for all men — Jews 
and Gentiles alike — salvation is both gained and revealed in 
Christ. 

It has been necessary to compress as far as possible what 
was to be said on the Canticles one bv one. It remains to 
urge all to give a fresh vigour and meaning to them, as they 
offer them, not only by keeping in mind the matter of them 
in themselves, but by connecting them also with the Psalms 
and Lessons from Holy Scripture with which they are inter- 
mixed. As the heart, when lifted up to God in praise, should 

* A leading principle of all the Canticles appears to be that of 
connecting the written with the personal Word of God : and that as 
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be thereby raised and incited to a more ardent desire for fuller 
knowledge of Him ; so, reversely, the truths declared to us in 
the Lessons respecting God and His dealings with mankind, 
especially when taken in connection with the whole Scripture 
of which they are a part, * single streaks of the cloudless depth 
of light which beams from the great orb of Scripture,' should 
waken up in a more fervent and intelligent way our hymn 
of praise. That hymn of praise, we believe, shall last on 
through eternity, as it blends even now with the songs of the 
angels roimd the throne. Even now we are with the angels, 
as our hearts pour forth their grateful adoration to God, the 
Creator, Eedeemer, and Sanctifier of men ; not only infinite in 
wisdom and power and justice and holiness, but as infinite too 
in love — the love which first created and then redeemed our 
world, even at the price of the gift of His own eternal Son, and 
which has vouchsafed to reveal clearly to us the scheme formed 
in the counsels of infinite goodness for the redemption of man, 
and then for his progressive sanctification, or growth in holi- 
ness, through the power of the Holy Spirit in the heart. If 
the Psalmist, under the old dispensation, could say, * Praise the 
Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me praise His Holy 
Name,' far more should we, in view of God's love in the re- 
demption of the world, and the ftdness of spiritual light which 
He has mercifully poured forth upon us, lift up our spirits to 
Him, offering to Him the tribute of heartfelt adoration and 
praise. 

much in respect to the Old Testament Lessons as to those taken out of 
the Gospel or other parts of the New Testament. . . It may also be 
observed that the Canticles are set where they are with reference to 
Bivine Eevelation as a whole, given to mankind by God in His 
mercy and love, and therefore a matter for deepest thankfulness and 
most exalted praise.' — Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

It may be noted, in connection with this, that the three Canticles 
taken from the New Testament are all drawn from the Gospel by St. 
Luke, the Gospel designed, it would seem, more especially for the en- 
lightenment of the Gentile world. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE LESSONS. 

Intermingled with the Psabns, the Canticles, and the Creed, 
which form the main component parts of the Service of Praise, 
are those portions of Holy Scripture which we speak of as the 
* Lessons ' for the day. 

Very wisely are they thus introduced. For the work of 
Praise leads to a more thoughtful and intelligent study of 
Holy Scripture, as the mind comes back, reversely, from that 
study more prepared and stirred for the Service of Praise. 
The more we know of God, as He has revealed to us His 
Being and His great spiritual werk of love for man, the 
more are our hearts lifted up to the desire of giving gloiy to 
Him.* And, reversely, the more our hearts have been raised 
heavenward, in the praise and adoration of the Most High, 
the more sincere and fervent will be our desire to grow in 
the knowledge of Him and of His will. 

> Contrasting the offices of the East and West in this respect, Mr. 
Freeman writes : — ' The East, by making the Psalms all her medita- 
tion, seems to declare her mind that praise is the only way to know- 
ledge: the West, by her combined Psalm and Lection system, that 
knowledge is the proper fuel of praise/ — Vol. i. p. 274. 

' Hence descended ' (he writes in another place) ' to the English 
Chnrch of the present day her still compound, though no longer in- 
volved system of Psalms, Lessons, and responsive Canticles, woven 
together into one complex act of praise and meditation ; an act that 
meditates still as it praises, and, as it meditates, adores ' (i. p. 129). 
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Also the Lessons and the Psalms have this in common, 
that in both we are being instructed respecting God. For it 
is impossible to enter into the meaning of the words which we 
utter when offering our tribute of praise, without breathing 
somewhat of the spirit, and drinking in unconsciously the 
knowledge, of the writer whose words we are making our 
own.* 

With regard to the manner in which Holy Scripture is 
read by us, it will be observed that, while a shorter portion 
is appointed to be read on the Sunday as the Epistle and the 
Gospel assigned for the day, a larger portion is directed to be 
read as the first and second Lesson of each day throughout 
the week. 

And in thus appointing these larger portions of Holy 
Scripture to be read, our Church has returned to the custom 
of ancient times. Justin Martyr, in the middle of the second 
century, speaking of the Sunday Service in his own day, says, 
* The memorials of the Apostles or writings of the Prophets 
are read as long as the time permits.' And one of the 
old Liturgies has a peculiar expression, coined apparently to 
express in an emphatic way how fully the Holy Scripture 
was read at that time: *Then are read right through and 
through^ the oracles of the Old Testament, and the Prophets: 
and the Incarnation of Christ is shown forth, and His Passion.'^ 

* ' Some of the Psalms, it is to be noted (as, e.g., Ps. xxxii., which 
is the first of 13 so inscribed), bear the words *^ Le-Maskil" i.e., "for 
reflection, instruction, warning, admonition," as their heading. Maskil 
means a Psalm of Keflection, or Admonition, or Intelligence. LXX. 
Si/i'eo'cfiDS. Jer. Eruditio." ' — Kay, * on the Psalms,' Appendix II., and 
note on the Title of Psalm xxxii. 

* Ai€|o5iK«6TaTo, * most thoroughgoingly ' or * most throughoutly 
in the most full and thorough way. 

' Preeman, i. p. 342. The whole passage on the custom of the 
early Church with respect to the reading of Holy Scripture is well 
worthy of careful perusal. He remarks further (p. 344) that ' In oujr 

K 
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Gradually, in course of time, the opposite tendency arose, and 
only very short passages of the Bible were read in the Service. 
Even before the Reformation, however, a reaction as to the 
method of reading the Scriptures had begun. 'But it re- 
mained for our revisers to bring back the Apostolic largeness 
of Scripture reading, and to restore to the people something 
of that historical knowledge of Holy Scripture which must, 
after all, be the basis of all other.' ^ Adopting the division 
into chapters made by Cardinal Hugo de Santo Charo about 
A.D. 1250, they appointed as a general rule one chapter from 
the Old, and one from the New Testament to be read at each 
Service of Morning and Evening Prayer, not on the Sundays 
only (to which alone the rule of the primitive Church applied), 
but on every other day of the week as well. And though the 
old system of reading exactly one chapter from the Old and 
the New Testaments respectively has not been followed in 
the arrangement of the new Lectionary, the general plan of 
appointing a suflSciently large portion from each part of Holy 
Scripture to be read has still been retained. 

Each method, in fact, that of reading shorter, detached 
passages of God*s Word (such as those chosen for the Epistle 
and Gospel of the week), and that of reading fuller portions 
at once (such as those chosen for the Lessons of the day), has 
its own special advantage. By the shorter passage the atten- 
tion can be fixed more on a particular point, and the meaning 
of the words studied in detail, and thus the ' veil of familiarity ' 
which hangs over very much of Holy Scripture may be re- 
moved. It is well, therefore, that the generally brief portions 
which form the Epistle and Gospel should hold the place 
which they do, and that they ^ould be studied in more 

own ancient Lection system, it was the Old or the New Testament that 
was read ; never both on the same day.' 
' Freeman, i. 344. 
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minute detail, as giving the truth which the Church would 
have us set more especially before our view during the week. 
While, at the same time, the Daily Lessons, in their greater 
fulness, give a wider view of the teaching of Holy Scripture 
as a whole. It is as we fix our attention on a single objector 
feature, that we gain a minute knowledge of it in detail. To 
get a general idea of the scene, and of the bearing of the parts 
one on another, it is necessary to take a wider view. 

It is to be observed further, as to our method of reading 
Holy Scripture, that the Old Testament Scriptures are read 
first, and then those of the New Testament. For the Old 
Testament leads up to the New, and prepares the way for it. 
As reversely, according to the well-known saying, the New 
Testament developes what was involved in the Old.V In a 
somewhat similar way the Epistle precedes the Gospel in the 
Service of the Sunday, that the place of honour a ay be given 
to that portion of the New Testament which speaks most 
directly of the Kedeemer of mankind. 

The general principle on which the Lessons are chosen in 
our Church is this. The first Lessons for Daily Morning and 
Evening Service are taken from the Old Testament, which is 
read through more or less consecutively, with the exception 
that through the season of Advent, and for a shoit time before 

> * Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet. Vetus Testamentum in 
Novo patet.' On the importance of reading bothj Mr. Freeman ob- 
serves (contrasting our present method with that formerly in use): 
* We may remark the more equable conception which such a method 
as ours tends to generate and maintain in the mind, as to the im- 
portance of studying all parts of Holy Scripture. It may safely be 
said, that either the Old Testament without the New, or the New 
without the Old, were equally an enigma* The two are mutually inter- 
pretative on a basis of perfect equality. And if in other points of 
Tiew the New Testament challenges superior importance, this is fully 
recognised by its being read thrice through in the year, the Old but 
once * (voL i. p. 344). 

x2 
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and afler it, the first Lessons are taken mainly from the 
prophet Isaiah, which thus is read out of its due course. The 
first Lessons for the Sundays follow an independent cycle, 
being selected for the most part from the Books of the Old 
Testament in their order, beginning firom the Book of Genesis 
on Septuagesima Sunday, as the first day of the season pre- 
paratory to Lent. The first Lessons for the Saints' dajfl, 
again, are chosen independently, such chapters being selected 
as seem most appropriate to the particular day. 

One advantage should be remarked which there is in 
having the first Lessons thus fixed, while the second Lessons 
(as will be seen) vary on the Sunday with the day on which 
the Sunday happens to &11. For in this way there is a con-^ 
Htantly new combination of passages from the Old and New 
Testaments produced ; and a continually new illustration of 
one part of Holy Scripture by another is derived from the 
juxtaposition of two passages, one of which changes year by 
year.* 

' The remarks of Mr. Freeman hold to a certain extent now, 
though in the New Lectionary the system is in some measure changed. 
• The cycle according to which Scripture is read on week-days in the 
English Church has this incidental advantage, that it produces a 
variety of instructive combinations. The self-same chapter of the New 
Testament appears at three periods of the year in conjunction with as 
many different chapters of the Old Testament : and a watchful and 
well-trai^ied eye will continually discern beautiful correspondences or 
contrasts, of the same kind as are often so finely worked out and 
stereotyped for us in the old offices. That system, however, excluded 
these fortuitous combinations between Lesson and Lesson, the con- 
figuration of Scripture, for a given day, being fixed. Our Sunday 
cycle, in which one Lesson is regulated by the season, the other by the 
day of the month, presents a still more varied field for such combina- 
tions. The Proper Lessons are a finely-conceived addition to our 
ritual possessions. While deferring in a great degree to the old mind 
of the Church, and taking counsel of it, they are as a whole perfectly 
original in conception, and proceed mainly on the principles above 
traced out, of presenting large tracts of the Divine doings in old cime, 
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The plan adopted for the arrangement of the second 
Lessons is this. The New Testament is read through in them 
more or less consecutively twice. And with the beginning of 
the natural year the Gospel of St. Matthew is begun in the 
second Lessons of the Morning Service ; while in those of 
the Evening Service, the Acts of the Apostles are begun. 
And about the time that the Acts and the Epistles have been 
read through in this way, the Gospels in the second Lessons of 
the morning will have been finished ; and then the Acts will 
be begun in the Morning Service, and the Gospels in the 
Evening. In this way the second Lessons are taken mainly, 
one from the Gospels, and one from the Acts, Epistles, or 
Revelation throughout the year, and the whole of the New 
Testament, speaking generally, is read through twice. On 
festival days, such special chapters, or portions of chapters, 
are selected (in the same way aa special first Lessons are 
chosen), as may seem most suitable for that which the day is 
set apart to commemorate. 

The adoption of the method of reading the New Testament 
which we use at present, is due to the firamers of the New 
Lectionary. Before, the Gospels and Acts only were read in 
the Morning, and the Epistles only in the Evening Service, 
throughout the year. To them also we owe the appointment 
of portions of a chapter, sometimes of portions of two con- 
secutive chapters, instead of the one chapter which was 
always appointed to be read throughout before ; the limits of 

wrought up, as far as the case admitted of, into a harmonised picture 
of the elder economy. For the Festival Cycle, unless where there were 
Lessons especially proper, the principle was adopted 6f selecting them 
from the didactic books, as Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, and the 
apocryphal ones of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. Such Lessons could 
hardly fail to illustrate appropriately the general idea of the saintly 
character, and had further the advantage, compared with historical 
chapters, of being intelligible each one by itself ' (i, 347). 
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which single chapter were not passed, however the sense 
might make it fitting that additional verses should be read. 
At the same time the revisers have added alternative chapters, 
to be used where there are two Services after the Moining^ 
Service, afternoon and evening as well.^ And they have 
omitted some chapters, as undesirable or less desirable than 
others for public reading, which were used before ; while they 
have substituted in their stead some chapters, especially out 
of the Books of Chronicles in the Old Testament, and the 
Book of the Revelation in the New, which were not appointed 
to be read before. 

One practical point, it only remains to add, must always 
be kept in mind in the study of the Word of God. It has one 
gr€at object in view throughout. Various as are the books of 
which the Bible is made up — ^historical, didactic, prophetic, 
poetical, apocalyptic, and epistolary — one great aim underlies 
them all, and enters into every portion of them all. They are 
not designed to give a record of events, or to lay down the 
rules of morality, or to refine the feelings and cultivate the 
taste, or to confirm by the evidence of prophetic power the 
authority with which they speak, or to disclose before man's 
wondering gaze some portion of the mysterious future and the 
equally mysterious past — these are not the objects which Holy 
Scripture has in view. Narrative, prophecy, epistolary 
writing, and the like, may be the form under which, or 
vehicle by which, the essential purpose is carried out. The 
outward form may be affected by the main truth to be com- 
municated, and that truth may influence the matter through 



> The permission given now to adopt a shortened form instead of the 
Evening Service, where a third and full Service is held on the Sunday, 
as well as the power granted of curtailing to some extent the Daily 
Service at the discretion of the minister (referred to in ch. ii.), are 
notable features of improvement at the present time. 
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which it is conveyed, just as the outer and inner life of each 
individual man continually interact one upon the other to a 
certain degree. But the one great object throughout Holy 
Scripture is the Revelation of God to man. It aims at showing 
to man what God is, in such ways, and in so far as, man's 
faculties are able to comprehend the Being of God. To show 
what God is, in His relation to our world, and to man more 
especially, as the head of that world, under God ; and to show 
what man was designed by God to be ; what he is in the cor- 
ruption of his fallen nature ; and Avhat he yet may be, through 
living spiritual union with the new Head of Creation, by God's 
grace — these, and such-like spiritual truths, it is the object of 
Eevelation to disclose — truths which man's unaided powers 
could not have discovered for themselves. Those truths are 
wrapped up in narrative or prophecy, in proverb or psalm. 
Specially, the Bible is the Revelation of the one great central 
truth, the Incarnation of the Son of God, as an event to come, 
as an event fulfilled, as an event regarded in its mighty issues 
on all the future of mankind. 

And therefore it follows that to have gained a thorough 
acquaintance with the events recorded in the Bible, and to 
have ascertained their exact chronological arrangement, their 
corroboration of facts recorded by uninspired historians : to 
have studied profoundly the meaning of the words of the Bible 
in detail, and traced the connection of the thought in the 
various parts : to know minutely the points of geography and 
topography by 'which an interest may be shed and a light 
thrown over what would be otherwise iminteresting or un- 
meaning detail, even to have systematised the principles and 
rules scattered up and down the Bible for the regulation 
of man's moral life — is not to have entered into the real mean- 
ing of Holy Scripture to the full. It is possible to have done 
all this, and yet to have missed the vital, the essential truth. 
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All these studies are most valuable as accessories, but they are 
only accessories and aids to the acquimtion of that which lies 
deeper still. The knowledge of God, growing continuallj 
more deep and more full, and inspiring more and more the 
love of Him : the knowledge of man's weakness, and of his 
inability in himself to live, as he should, to the glory of God 
and in perfect conformity to God's will: the knowledge of 
God's scheme of infinite love for the restoration and sanctifica- 
tion of man in the Atonement of Christ, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit coming forth from heaven to dwell in man and 
prepare him for the life of heaven with God ; this knowledge of 
God, and of man in the relation of his spiritual being to God, 
this knowledge of what God would have man be and do in the 
period of his probation on earth for a future state of eternal 
existence — ^this it is the great object of Holy Scripture to impart. 
And if we rise from the study of the Bible at any time without 
having gained somewhat more of knowledge of God, and of 
real practical understanding of His will, we have, as £&r as the 
true purpose of Holy Scripture is concerned, failed in our 
study; we have been occupied with the shell only, while missing 
the kernel inside ; we shall have been engrossed in examining 
and admiring the casket, without, perhaps, catching even a 
glimpse of the priceless jewel which is enshrined within. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE CREED. 

After Holy Scripture has been read, the Creed follows. 
And this is the natural order. For Holy Scripture, as was 
said in the last chapter, teaches what is needful for us to 
know respecting God. And the Creed naturally follows after 
it, as gathering up in a short form the main truths which we 
are thus taught, and of our belief in which we are directed to 
make open profession, accordiog to the words of St. Paul, 

* With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation ' (Bom. x. 10). 

The Creeds (which take their name from the Latin word 

* Credo,' / believe), as summaries of Divine truth, it muat be 
understood, have no independent origin. They are simply 
the expression of what has been gathered out of Holy Scripture, 
and derive their authority for their every statement from it. 
In Scripture itself there are found only the slight germs of 
such creeds; for systems of belief and duty are markedly 
absent from it. St. Peter summed up his belief, in answer 
to our Lord, in the words, * Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God ' (St. Matth. xvi. 16). And St. Paul, writing to 
Timothy, whom he had left in charge of the church at Ephesus, 
sums up to him the * mystery of godliness,' thus : * God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, re- 
ceived up into glory ' (1 Tim. iii. 16). But creeds, or sum- 
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mories of belief, were formed in early times of the Church. 
And they gradually became more full as different elements of 
truth were brought into prominence one by one, and, more 
especially, as different points of the faith were assailed, and 
needed therefore to be more emphatically maintained. 

Three great Creeds are received very generally, and em- 
ployed by us in our public Service to this day : namely, the 
Apostles* Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed. 
Of these the first represents most simply what the Apostles 
taught, and therefore is called by us the Apostles' Creed. The 
second was framed, as far as the words ' And I believe in the 
Holy Ghost,' at the Council of Nicsea, held a.d. 325, and com- 
pleted at the Council of Constantinople, held in 381. As these 
Councils of the Church were convened to meet the errors of 
those who denied the perfect equality in the Godhead of the 
second and third Persons of the Holy Trinity, the Creed 
drawn up at them is naturally especially full in its second and 
third portions, those which relate to the nature and work of 
God the Son and God the Holy Ghost. In the first of the 
three portions of the Creed, that which refers to the first 
Person in the Godhead, it mgre nearly coincides with the 
Apostles* Creed. The third Creed, the Athanasian, may 
perhaps be considered to bear that name as representing most 
exactly the teaching of Athanasius, the earnest maintainer of 
the truth in his time. The diflScult question of its origin, and 
of the date of its composition, has been revived of late. But 
the discussion of siich questions with regard to this and the 
other Creeds, would draw us away too far from our general 
subject, and forms part rather of the general examination of 
the origin and value of the Creeds of the Church.^ 

' The Athanasian Creed had been referred by WaterTand to Hilary 
of Aries, who died in 449 a.d. But it is assigned by Hervey to 
Victricius, Bishop of Kouen, fifty years earlier. This would make its 
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The use of such creeds in public and private worship 
prevailed naturally in very early times. ' Take the rule of 
faith which is called the symbol or creed/ St. Augustine 
writes ; ' say it daily in the morning before you go forth ; at 
night before you sleep.' And again, * Say your creed daiy 
morning and evening.' ^ * Rehearse your creed to God,' St. 
Chrysostom writes; 'say not, I said it yesterday, I have 
said it to-day already ; say it again, say it every day ; guard 
yourselves with your faith. And if the adversary agsault 
you, let the redeemed know that he ought to meet him with 
the banner of the cross and the shield of faith ; '' above all, 
taking the shield of faith.'' ' ^ The recital of the Nicene Creed 
in the public Sei-vice began very early, about 471 ; and was 
used especially in the Eastern Church as a safeguard against 
the Arian heresy.' And, in a similar way, the Apostles' Creed 
was said in {he ordinary Daily Service, even in Anglo-Saxon 
times.^ The Athanasian Creed is appointed in the Sarum 
Breviary to be sung daily after the Psalms and before the 
Prayers. In the Roman Breviary it is ordered to be used on 
the Sundays only.* * In 1 549 the Apostles' Creed was 

date to be about the close of the fourth or beginning of the fifth 
centuries. 'Some imputations had been cast upon the orthodoxy of 
this apostolic Bishop and Confessor ; and there are strong reasons for 
supposing that he composed it as an answer to these charges of false 
doctrine, and thus expounded his belief before Anastasius^ who was 
Bishop of Rome until April a.d. 402/ — Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer. 

* Quoted by Sparrow, * Rationale,' p. 48. 

* Quoted by Sparrow, p. 48. 
» Procter, p. 228. 

* Procter, p. 229. 

* Procter, p. 230. ' It was the ancient custom * (it is observed in the 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer) * of the Church of England, from 
the 7th century to the 16th, to sing the Synibolum Athanasii every 
day, rather as a kind of Christian Psalm than a Creed, immediately 
after the Psalms of the office, that of Prime. In the reformed 
Breviary of Quignonez it was confined to Sunday use.' 
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appointed to be said ordinarilj in the part of the Service in 
which it now occurs ; and the Athanasian Creed in its stead 
upon the six festivals of Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost, and Trinity. In 1552, seven Saints' days were 
added to these festivals, so that this Creed should be used about 
once a month during the year.' ^ 

' Both minister and people are directed to repeat the 
Apostles' and the Nicene Creeds, because it is the profession of 
eveiy person present. It is to be repeated standing, to express 
our resolution to hold fast the true faith. The custom, still 
maintained in many churches, of turning to the east while 
repeating the Creed is very ancient, and originated in the 
practice of the Jews, who always turned their faces in the 
direction of Jerusalem, towards the mercy-seat of the holy 
Temple, when they prayed. The custom was early introduced 
amongst the ceremonies of baptism, in which it was usual to 
renounce the devil with the face to the west, and then turn 
to the east to make the covenant with Christ ; the east, or 
region of the rising sun, being regarded as the source of light. 
Hence the turning to the east became associated with the 
recitation of the Creed.' ^ 

There are three chief ways in which the Creeds may be 
regarded. And it will be seen that the Creed holds very 
fittingly the place which it has in the Daily Service, in which- 
ever of the three lights it may be viewed. For a creed may 
. be considered either as a summary of belief, or as a hymn of 
praise, or as a foundation of prayer. As a summary of 
belief the Creed naturally follows the reading of those scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, the object of which is, 
as was said in the preceding chapter, to reveal the nature and 

* Procter, p. 230. ' Its recitation thus becomes a monthly instead 
of a weekly one, as in the Roman, or a daily one, as in the ancient 
English Church.'— Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

» Procter, p. 231. 
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will of God to man. It gathers up in a short form, and brings 
forcibly before the mind, those truths, some of which are ex- 
pressed or implied in almost every page of the Word of God. 
Then, again, as a hymn of praise, which it truly is, and in 
which light it may be viewed when being offered by us as 
we recite it in the Service of the Church, the Creed fitly takes 
its place as part of the combination of Lessons, Canticles, and 
Psalms, the great end of which is to lead up the mind to the 
faithful, earnest adoration and worship of God. In liiling up 
our hearts to Him, declaring our sincere acceptance of all 
that which He has vouchsafed to reveal respecting the nature 
and attributes of His mysterious Being, we do indeed, we 
believe, offer to Hira our most acceptable service of praise. 
And once more, as prayer to God must be based on a belief in 
His existence, His power. His wisdom. His love, His willing- 
ness to hear and answer the supplications of His children on 
earth, when they breathe up to Him, in the Spirit, the breath 
of fervent, trustful prayer, the Creed which sums up this our 
belief as to the Being and attributes of God must really lie as 
the basis of prayer. And the Creed, accordingly, may well 
stand at the junction point of the second and third portions of 
our Service, closing the Service of Praise, and leading on to 
that service of communion with God in petition, to which we 
more commonly limit the name of Prayer.^ 

These thoughts as to the use which may be made of them 
suggest in a very practical way the value of the Creeds of the 
Church. They are a precious intellectual heritage, bequeathed 
by the combined devotion and wisdom of former times, 
occupied, under the guidance of the Spirit, in searching out 

' *In dicendis precationibus hie ordo servetur: primb, recitetur 
Symbolum Apostolicum, ut cogitemus quern Deum invocamus, et inter 
precandiim alloquamur.' — Melanchthon (in * Formse Precationum Me- 
lanchthonis a Luca Backmeistro coUectse.') 
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the spiritual truths which the Bible reveals. They are the 
results of struggles long and earnestly waged between the 
oppoeers and the defenders of what is taught in God^s Word. 
They are helps by the aid of which the simple may leam 
easily the main truths which lie, commonly, implied in the 
Bible, rather than stated in express doctrinal form, and which, 
thus received, each one may go on to verify for himaelf. 
Probably it is because we passess the Creeds, and use them so 
&miliarly, that we do not recognise their true importance. 
We hardly realise what it would be to want them. And yet 
it is difficult to conceive a more simple and comprehenmve 
summary of Divine truth than that contained in, at least, the 
Apostles* Creed. And if the statements of the Athanasan 
Creed seem to us now too abstruse and metaphysical: if its 
condenmation appears at times imwarrantably sweeping, its 
language too severe ; it must be remembered that it is framed 
according to the tone of thought prevailing at the time : that 
the truths of the spiritual, even more than those of the natural 
world, must necessarily assume a somewhat difficult fona 
when they are treated in a scientific way; and that the 
Athanasian Creed does but echo the warnings of Holy Scrip- 
ture, many times repeated, against those who wilfully reject 
what God has revealed respecting Himself and His scheme 
of infinite mercy for the restoration of mankind.^ In this the 
Church is but faithful to her trust, and acts with a severity 
really charitable in reminding men of the great danger of 
wilful unbelief pointed out by the Word of €rod itself. When 



* On the view of the piimitiTe Church respecting those who had 
not believed, because they had never had the opportunity of knowing 
Christy but yet had lived uprightly according to such light as they 
possessed, see the striking passage of Justin Martyr, in his first 
* Apology/ ch. 46. OS {Xpi<rrov\ he writes, xox 7(^0$ kkBpArttw /lir&rx^ ' 
jcoi ol furii xAyov fiuiaayT€S xP'<^t<>yoi €10*1, jc&r &0eot irofiiirOii<raif, 
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Holy Scripture declares * Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved' (Acts xvi. 31) : and again, 'He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved : but he that believeth 
not shall be damned' (St. Mark xvi. 16) : and once more, ' If 
any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed ' (Gral. i. 9) : it is surely from no 
tender care for man's well-being that we fear to put men in 
mind of these things, or lallier, that we fear to let each one 
who believes in Scriptmre remind himself that 'before all 
things it is necessary to hold the Catholic faith : which faith 
except every one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall perish everlastingly.'^ 

There is one other point of view from which the Creeds 
may be regarded which it will be right to touch upon, as it 
rises out of the subject with which we are engaged. All the 
great truths of faith involve, as their correlatives, certain 
practical duties corresponding to them. A Christian creed 
becomes, therefore, a groundwork of Christian duty. And as 
the Creed is recited by us, there should pass before our 
thoughts for the moment the various duties which the several 
portions of the Creed involve. Truly and worthily to say * I 
believe in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost,' 
is to say ' I accept, and purpose to act up to (God helping me), 
80 &r as I can, the duties which flow out of my known relation 
to God the Creator, God the Redeemer, God the Sanctifier, of 
man.' And, similarly, practical duties are suggested by, 
really involved in, each other portion of a Christian's creed. 

' ' The condemnation contained in two or three clanses of this Creed 
belongs not to all who cannot understand or even approve every ex- 
pzession in it ; bat only to such as deny in general the Trinity in Unity, 
or Three Persons who are One God. This alone is said to be the 
Catholic Faith.' — Archbishop Seeker. Six Sermons, p. 76. See on the 
whole subject the Declaration of Convocation of the English Church. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THE VERSICLES PRECEDING THE COLLECT^. 

There only remains now for consideration the last portion 
of the Daily Service, that which consists of the Collects, and 
Prayers, and General Thanksgiving, with which the Service, 
from the Creed onwards, concludes, and of which what may 
be called the * Service of Petition and Thanksgiving ' is com- 
posed. It is to the preparatory part that we are to confine 
our attention first. 

This portion of the Service, it will be observed, opens 
with two short Sentences, or Versicles as they are styled, 
which were of very early use in the Church, especially in the 
Eastern part of it, to which, according to the tradition handed 
down in one of the ancient Councils, they were delivered by 
the Apostles themselves.* The first, * The Lord be with you,' 

» Wheatlj, p. 150. *This divine salutation/ Bishop Sparrow 
writes, * taken out of Holy Scripture, was frequently used in ancient 
Liturgies before prayers, before the Gospel, before the sermon, and at 
other times; and that by the direction of the holy Apostles, says the 
second Council of Bracara. It seems intended as an introit or entrance 
upon another sort of Divine Service. And a good introduction it is, 
serving as a holy excitation to attention and devotion, by reminding 
the people what they are about, namely, such holy services as, without 
God 8 assistance and special grace, cannot be performed. And there- 
fore, when they are about these services, the Priest reminds them of it 
by saying The Lord be with you. And it is a most excellent and 
seasonable prayer for them, in effect thus much. The Lord be with you, 
to lift up your hearts and devotions to His service. The Lord be with 
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is the salutation of Boaz in the Book of Ruth,' adopted by St. 
Paul in his Epistles, as in 2 Thess. iii. 16, * The Lord be v/ith 
you all.' The second is also taken from St, Paul, who con- 
cludes both his Epistle to the Galatian Church, and his second 
Epistle to Timothy, with it.* They are introduced very fitly 
where they stand, with reference both to what has gone before 
and to what follows.^ For, with reference to those passages of 
Holy Scripture which have been heard, and the Creed which 
has been offered, they are the salutation of Christians recog- 
nising in one another members of the same body, sharers in 
the same blessed faith ; and they are, as it were, a congratula- 
tion and thanksgiving, pronounced by each over the others for 
this great blessing, possessed in common, of a true knowledge 
of God, answering to that salutation by the angel Gabriel of 
the Virgin Mary, * The Lord (is) with thee ; ' and they are 
also to be viewed as a prayer offered by minister and people, 
each for the other, that they may be kept steadfast in this true 
faith, and live a life conformable to it, and built up upon it, 
unto the end. While again, with reference to the prayers 
which are to form the remainder of the Service, these Sentences 
are a prayer that God will be with us, raising up our spirits 
by His Holy Spirit, and quickening them to earnest prayer. 
But that which should be specially marked, is the mutual 

you, to accept your services. The Lord be with yon, to reward you 
hereafter with eternal life.' — * Rationale,' p. 63. 

» Ruth ii. 4. 

' * It is as much as this : Thou art about to offer up prayers and 
spiritual sacrifices for us ; therefore we pray likewise for thee, that He, 
without whom nothing is good and acceptable, may be with thy spirit, 
while thou art exercised in these spiritual services, accordiDg to St. 
Paul (1 Cor. 14, 16).' — Bishop Sparrow^ p. 64. 

' These Sentences were also, as L'Estrange remarks, of old used as 
a notice of transition to some new department of service. They are 
therefore very appropriate here, where we pass on from the other 
elements of service to that of Prayer. 

L 
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intercesidon of minister and people which these Sentences coo- 
vey ; showing an earnest desire on the part of the minister, 
that the people should be kept firm in the faith, and enabled 
to worship God in spirit and in truth ; and an equally anxious 
care on the part of the people that the minister should be 
enabled by God's Holy Spirit to perform well his spiritual 
seryices, and fulfil his high duties, and rise up to his high re- 
sponsibilities, and set forth by his life and his teaching the 
glory of God, and the good of his fellow men, and persevere 
unto the end in love, and obtain his glorious crown J 

After these two Sentences of reciprocal salutation by mi- 
nister and people, there follows the exhortation of the minister, 

* Let us pray.' It was the custom in the ancient Liturgies to 
exhort the people in the words, * Let us pray earnestly ;' * yea, 
still more earnestly.' ^ And very fit it is that we should thus be 
reminded of the great work in which we are about to engage, 
since prayer is the great means of obtaining the blessing of 
God in things spiritual and temporal for others and for our- 

* The brief interchange of benediction between priest and people, 

* The Lord be with yon. And with thy spirit,* is of known antiquity, 
and fleeras to be alluded to in St. Paul's • The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit' (Gal. vi. 18). St. Chrysostom remarks that 
the people's rejoinder, ' and with thy spirit' is a recognition of the 
absolute need the clergy had of the Spirit to eflfect anything, It is a 
desire for the * stirring up of the gift,' and spiritual power, * that is in 
them,' by virtue of their ordination. It was, therefore, in the ordinary 
offices of the West, specially prefixed to the Collects : prayer being the 

* proper weapon of their ministry.' 

It may be remarked, too, that this interchange between clergy and 
people of mutual prayer, and desire for each other's good success in the 
spiritual work of the sanctuary, is entirely in the spirit and to the 
purpose of the old interchange of Confiteor and Misereatur. It is still 
to us, what that formula was designed to be, a touching recognition of 
the equal need, under difference of position, of clergy and people; and 
well illustrates the mutually sustaining character of their common 
worship. —iy'rcmaw, i. 362. 

» Sparrow, • Rationale,' p. 66. 
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selves, and the highest part of Christian duty, as bein^ the 
direct communion of man's spirit with God, part of that 
worHhip of Him which is one great end of man's existence on 
earth, and is to enter into his eternal work in heaven. And 
we need to be specially urged to engage fervently in this work 
of prayer for the further reason that prayer is so difficult a 
work to perform well. It was said by a hermit whom Melanc- 
thon mentions, * There is nothing harder than to pray ; ' ^ 
and Satan, we believe, knowing the mighty efficacy of sincere 
prayer, labours especially to hinder our prayers. And we do, 
in an especial way, dishonour God, and tempt Him to visit us 
with punishment, if we worship Him vainly, drawing near to 
Him with our lips, while our hearts are far from Him. There- 
fore we all need that word of exhortation and reminder, ' Let 
us pray.' Then there follow the three Sentences, * Lord have 
mercy upon us,' <&c., which ' Lesser Litany ' * (as it has been 

* Sparrow, p. 55. 

• *lhis short Litany (as it was called by some ancients), this most 
humble and piercing supplication to the Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, was frequently used in ancient Liturgies, as it is to b« 
seen in them, and also in the second Council of Vasio. It was anciently 
called iKreviis tKetrla, *' the earnest or vehement supplication ; " because 
as it is a most pathetic petition of mercy to every Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, so it was uttered by those primitive good men with much 
earnestness and intention of spirit, being sensible of their danger of 
sinking into endless perdition without the mercy of the Blessed Trinity. 
And therefore with no less earnestness- than St. Peter cried, " Master, 
save," when he was sinking into the sea, did they cry out, " Lord have 
mercy upon us. God the Father have mercy, God the Son have mercy, 
God the Holy Ghost have mercy. Have mercy upon us in pardoning 
our sins, which make us worthy to be cast out of Thy favour^ but 
unworthy to serve Thee; have mercy in helping our weakness and 
inability of ourselves to serve Thee. Many are our dangers, many are 
our wants, many ways we stand in need of mercy ; therefore Lord, have 
mercy." This excellent comprehensive Litany is seasonable at all times 
and all parts of the Service ; after our singing of hymns and psalms, 
after our hearing and confession of faith. Such is our unworthiness, 
such our weakness, that it cannot be thought amiss to beg God's mercy, 

l2 
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called} is tbe prelude to the Prayer, as the Doxology is to the 
Praise of the SeiTice.^ It is, it should be noticed, addressed 
to the three Persons of the Holy Trinity — the three clauses 
answering to the three Persons, and thus it fixes the object of 
Christian worship.' It is an earnest supplication of God that 
He will forgive the coldness of our hearts, the feebleness of our 
desires, the imperfection of our prayers ; and that He will 
now raiRC our affections, and both enable us to pray, and also 
answer our prayers. And it is peculiarly fitted to be used 
before we offer the Lord*s Prayer, since in that we address 
God as *our Father,' and are taking on our lips the reiy 
words of our Blessed Lord. Well, then, is it first to entreat 
God's grace and mercy, that He may look on us as His chil- 
dren indeed. Well, too, is it that we should ask of Christ to 
enable us, by His Holy Spirit, to offer up acceptably, through 
Him, to the Father, the Prayer which He has Himself taught 
us to use. And accordingly (it will be observed) this Lesser 
liitany usually precedes the Lord's Prayer, except when (as at 
the opening of the Daily Service) the preparation for offering 
the Lord's Prayer assumes another form. 

Then, the Lord's Prayer having been offered, as both a 
summary of prayer and a model on which it is to be framed, 
there follow some short Sentences with their Responses, prepara- 
tory to the series of Collects and petitions with which the ofiSce 
for Daily Service comes to a close. These sentences are said 
by the priest and people alternately, the priest offering them 

after we hare prayed ; such is our dulness and coldness in our prayers, 
that we had need pray, " Lord have mercy upon us." * — Bishop SparrotOf 
p. 56. 

1 See Freeman, i. 363. 

• Procter, p. 237. * The " Mirror " also explains the triple repetition 
of the Kyrie, as a prayer against sins of thought, word, and deed.* — 
* Annotated Book of Common Prayer.' The • Mirroure of our Lady ' is 
the title of a Commentary on some of the Daily Services, published in 
J 530. 
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standing, to express that he is offering the prayer of the people 
through the one High Priest, and interceding for the people 
through the one Intercessor, Jesus Christ our Lord ; and the 
people declaring, in their Response, their own hearty concur- 
rence in the prayer which he offers up in their name. The 
Sentences are drawn mainly from the Psalms, and correspond 
more or less to the selection of Sentences adopted in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Salisbury, according to the ancient Use. They 
are designed to attune the mind to offer, and, indeed, to lead it 
to pour forth, in a short form of fervent aspiration, those 
several petitions which are afterwards to be offered one by one 
in full. 

Thus, the first Sentence, with its Response, 

Lord., show Thy mercy upon us. 
And grant us Thy salvation, 

taken from Psalm Ixxxv. 7, gives the general subject of the 
Collect for the week, whatever its specific form may be. 
Then, the second Sentence, and its Response, 

O Lord, save the Queen. 

And mercifully hear us when we call upon Thee, 

taken from Psalm xx., and 1 Sam. x. 24, corresponds to the 
Prayer for the Queen and Royal Family. 
Then, the next Sentence, and its Respond, 

Endue Thy ministers with righteousness. 
And make Thy chosen people joyful, 

corresponds to the Prayer for the Clergy, and the congregation 
committed to their care. It is taken from Psalm cxxxii. 9, and 
seems to have formed a part of the Jewish Liturgy ; for it was 
solemnly used by Solomon at the dedication of the Temple 
(2 Chron. vi. 41). 

Then the Sentence, and its Respond, 

O Lord, save Thy people. 
And bless Thine inheritance, 
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taken from Psalm xxviii. 9, represents the Prayer for all 
estates of Men. 

Then the Versicles, 

Give peace in our time, Lord. 
Because there is none other, &Cm 

drawn from seyeral places of the Psalms and other parts of 
Holy Scripture (such as Ps. xxix. 11; xxxiii. 16, 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 8), corresponds to the Collect for peace from without and 
from within. 

And then, since there can be no true peace without the 
sanctifying grace of God, making men and nations to dwell 
in peace with one another, and giving inward peace to men 
within themselves, to the Collect for peace is joined the Collect 
for grace immediately to follow, represented by the Sentences 
from Ps. li. 10, 11— 

0od, make clean our hearts within us. 
And take not Thy Holy Spirit from us. 

There are some few practical points suggested by this part 
of the Service on which, in concluding this chapter, it seems 
well to touch. 

And first, the simple fact that the Church thus, in each 
of the three great portions into which the Service may be 
divided, takes caro to prepare the mind of the worshipper, 
before directing him to engage in the work of confession, or 
praise, or petition, suggests of itself that duty of preparation 
before we enter on communion with God in prayer, which 
has been pointed out in this volume already in an earlier 
place. 'Before thou pray est, prepare thyself: and be not as 
one that tempteth God,' is a wise rule, which we do well to 
observe. We should never draw near to God, whether in our 
private chamber, or as members of a household, or with the 
congregation in the House of God, without devoting some 
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little time at least to reflection on the high work in which we 
are about to engage, that so we may come to it with an earnest, 
and humble, and pure heart, with a spirit lifted up above the 
things of earth, and with some clear view of the sins, the 
needs, the mercies, respecting which we are to commune with 
Him, and the glorious attributes which are to wake up our 
hymn of praise. * If the arrow of prayer,' it has been truly 
said, *• is to enter heaven, it must be drawn from a heart which 
is iiilly bent' The spirit must have been stirred, the mind 
exercised, if we are to pray * with the spirit and with the 
understanding also,' to use the words of St. Paul. 

Then, again, the intercessory character of these Versicles 
and Responds sliould be especially observed. Each one, by 
his natural constitution as a man — still more, each Christian 
man as a member of a great spiritual family, united together 
in Christ — should have at heart the interests of others as well 
as his own, and should therefore blend the thought of their 
well-being with that of his own, in his communion with God 
in prayer. Specially should the care of the interests of those 
entrusted to him be in the mind of the minister of God, and 
the desire for the well<being of the minister be in the thoughts 
of the people correspondently, when minister and people meet 
for the public worship of God in His House of Prayer. And 
this remembrance by each one of others before God should, 
by a natural reaction, intensiiy the good will of each towards 
others out of which it springs. 

* If the Prophet David,' writes Bishop Sparrow, * did think 
that the very meeting of men together in the House of God 
should make the bond of their love indissoluble (Psalm Iv. 
14), how much more may we judge it reasonable to hope that 
the like effects may grow in each of the people towards other, 
in them all towards the priest, and in the priest towards them, 
between whom there daily and interchangeably pass in the 
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hearing of God Himself, and in the presence of His hoJy 
angelsj so many heavenly acclamations, exultations, provoca^ 
tions, petitions, songs of comfort, psalms of praise and thanks^ 
giving. In all which particulars, as when the priest makea 
their suits and they with one voice say " Amen," ... or when 
they mutually pray for each other, the priest for the people, 
and the people for him, as in the Yersicle immediately before 
the Morning Collects ; or when the priest proposes to God the 
people's necessities, and they their own requests for relief in 
every of them, as in the Litany ; or when he proclaims the law 
of God to them, as in the Ten Commandments, they adjoining 
an humble acknowledgment of their common imbecility to 
the several branches thereof, together with lowly requests for 
grace to perform the things commanded, as in Kyries, or 
^^ Lord, have mercy upon us," &c. at the end of each Com- 
mandment — all these interlocutory forms of speech, what are 
they but most effectual, partly testifications, partly in- 
flammations, of all piety.' 

One other point must be noticed ; the beautiful chain of 
holy prayer contained in these Versicles and their Eesponds, 
leading up to the Collects and Prayers in which the petitiouB 
briefly offered up in the Versicles are more fully expressed. 
Looking up to Him who ^ declares His Almighty power most 
chiefly in showing mercy and pity,' we beseech Him to have 
mercy on us all, and lead us to that salvation which He freely 
offers to all in Christ. Then we pray for those who are set 
over us in positions of authority in the State and in the Church, 
considering their great responsibilities, and remembering also 
St. Paul's words : ' 1 exhort therefore, that, flrst of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men : for kings, and for all that are in authority * 
(1 Tim. ii. 1); and those words of his, twice repeated 
emphatically, ' Brethren, pray for us,* (1 Thess. v. 25; 2. 3. !)• 
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Then we offer our prayer for all the people of God, that His 
blessing may be upon all the members of the spiritual Israel, 
the Church in the world. And then, as the chief forms of this 
blessing from God, we pray for peace within and from with- 
out, and for that grace of the Holy Spirit through which alone 
we can enjuy peace — peace from the assault of temporal and 
Bpiritual enemies; peace from the conHict of evil passions 
within ; peace in the blessed thought of being at peace with 
God now, and being able to look forward in humble hope to 
a life with Him for ever in the realm of perfect and everlasting 
peace. What is there left to wish and to pray for, for others 
and for ourselves ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

/ 

THE COLLECTS AND CONCLUDING PRAYERS." 

The remaining chapter is to be devoted to the Collects and 
Prayers, and General Thanksgiving, which make up (with the 
opening Versicles and the Lord's Prayer) the last portion of 
the Service — that which may be called the * Service of Petition 
and Thanksgiving ' — and which bring the Service of Daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer to a close. 

It may be well, first, to touch on the meaning of the word 
* Collect.' There are various explanations given of the word. 
But the most probable seems to be that it signifies a prayer, 
the main point of which is collected or gathered up, and com- 
pressed into a short compass, fi*om some special passages of 
Holy Scripture.^ Thus the Collect for the week — ^the first 
Collect — is formed very much from the Epistle and Gospel of 
the Sunday to which it is assigned, and is, as it were, an epi- 
tome of them in prayer. Accordingly, on this view of the 
meaning of the word, the Collect for the week would alone 
most properly be styled the * Collect.' While the two follow* 
ing prayers, as closely joined to it, might have its name carried 
on to them also, so that we speak ordinarily of the three Collects 
of Daily Morning and Evening Prayer.' 

Then, as to the composition of the Collects and the Prayers 

' See Freeman, i. 145. De Teissier, p. 241. 

• * The second Collects, however, at Morning and Evening Prayer, 
would (on the view of the meaning of the word Collect given above), 
have an independent right to the name to a certain extent. For they were 
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following, it is to be observed that they are for the most part 
derived from very ancient sources, and are framed generally 
on a uniform plan, and that with great brevity, so as to keep 
the mind on the stretch, and enable the worshipper to oflfer 
his prayer fervently to God. First, there is in each an 
address to God — generally to God the Father, but sometimes 
to our Lord — coupled with such attributes as more peculiarly 
relate to the subject of the petition to follow, or set forth His 
power and will to grant what we desire. Then, secondly, 
follows the request which we have to make, a request * con- 
gruous ' generally (as Bp. Sparrow writes) to the particular 
acknowledgment of the adorable perfection and goodness of 
God which has gone before. And then, thirdly, is added that 
one basis on which all our prayers to the throne of grace must 
rest, in the concluding words * through Jesus Christ our Lord.' * 
And this their form of composition, combined with their 
great brevity, makes them admirably fitted to sustain the 
spirit of devotion. The mind might flag, and the affections 
lose their intensity, if the objects to be desired were presented 
in one continuous prayer. But now, by the use of short 
forms, similar to those employed in the old Jewish ritual, and 
still more, similar to that prescribed by our Blessed Lord 
Himself, the attention is kept up, and the fervour of the spirit 
sustained, especially when, together with each petition to be 
offered, God our Father in heaven is brought before the 
mind, in His power and wisdom and love ; and the merits 
and intercession of the Saviour are recalled ; and the whole 

originally the Collects for a special Eucharistic office on the subject of 
Peace, of which the Gospel was taken from St. John xx. 19 — 24, 
Christ giving His peace to His disciples after His resurrection.' — 
' Freeman, i. 70. 

* *Itaque orationes nostras, vitam et sacrificia, et omnia nostra 
offerimus Tibi, Pater, assidu^ per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.' 
— St. Bernard, quoted in Sparrow. 
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congregation, saying with united Toice ' Amen/ ' Be it so, O 
God/ declare their hearty concurrence in the prayer. 

And now to say a few words on the Collects and Prayers 
in detail. The first Collect, as is well known, belongs to the 
Communion Service, and is drawn very much (as was said) 
from the Epistle and Gospel with which it is combined. It 
accordingly represents the element of change in the Daily Ser- 
vice, as it follows the progress of the Church's year through the 
leading eyents of our Blessed Saviour's life, and brings be- 
fore the mind, one by one, the chief points of faith and practice 
and hope in the Christian's course. And as the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for the Sunday supply a special subject 
for meditation and prayer on the Sunday to which they belongs 
and a special train of thought with which the communicants 
may draw near to the Table of the Lord, the repetition of the 
Collect day by day throughout the week should keep in the 
memory of the worshippers the special truths and practical 
lessons taught, and prolong the feelings and aspirations 
awakened, and deepen the resolutions entered into, and recall 
the blessings received, on the Lord's day. 

And because the blessings of the Gospel can only be 
received fully into a mind at peace, there follows the Collect 
for peace, in which we pray that God will give us peace, 
peace within, and peace, as far as it may be, from 
without ; the peace within of a good conscience, at one with 
itself, and with God, and with its fellow men ; and peace from 
without, where dangers and temptations are warded off by thd 
guardian care of the Lord, or where (so far as, for wise pur- 
poses, they are permitted to exist) the spirit is yet preserved 
in perfect peace amid effort and danger, as reposing in perfect 
confidence upon God, doing all to His glory, trusting only to 
His strength. 

The second Collect in the Morning naturally refers more to 
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the dangers from without by which our peace may be assailed 
during the work of the day. That for the Evening relates 
rather to the* inward peace which the spirit desires in the 
quiet hours of evening and night.' 

Then, in the third Collect for the Morning, looking on to 
the day which lies before us, we offer up our prayer for grace, 
beseeching God to look on us with His favour, and support 
us with His spiritual help, and defend us by His Almighty 
power, and preserve us from putting ourselves into the way 
of danger, or of falling into sin, by the secret but mighty 
influence of His Holy Spirit in our hearts. 

In the Evening, instead, in the third Collect we pray of 
God rather to make our darkness to be light (according to the 
words of King David, Ps. xviii. 28, in their deeper, spiritual, 
as well as tiheir literal significance), lighting up within our 
hearts, as temples of God, the lamp of the Holy Spirit — the 
Spirit of holiness and comfort and strength — to enable us to 
meet and overcome the temptations of the hours of darkness, 
and turning from us those temporal evils to which in the 
hours of the night we are more naturally exposed.' 

We speak of these second and third Collects commonly as 
the Collects for peace, and for grace or aid. Perhaps we 

' Dr. Kay observes on the words of Psalm Ixiv. 1 : 

Hear my voice, God, in my meditation ; 
Oh, guard my life from fear of the enemy, 

* that this petition " from fear " is embodied in both our Morning and 
Evening Prayer. *' That we mat/ not fear the power of any adversaries.'* 
(Mg. 2 Coll.). '* That we, being defended from the fear of our enemiej," 
&c. (Evg. 2 Coll.),' p. 194. 

• The metaphor of light, according to Scriptural usage (Mr. Procter 
observes), * will include the two ideas of knowledge and of comfort. "We 
therefore pray that our understanding may be enlightened to perceive 
the sleepless Providence of God, and our hearts cheered with the 
assurance of His love ' (p. 246.) 
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should rather think of them as prayers for peace through God'i 
temporal and spiritual helpy and of the two Collects in each case 
as closely connected in this way. Only, in the Morning Col- 
lects, we pray rather for peace through God*s good care, de- 
fending us in the midst of dangers, and preserving us by His 
grace from yielding to temptation, or exposing ourselves to 
danger unnecessarily. In the Evening Collects we rather pray 
ibr peace through God's Providence defending us from 
danger, putting temporal and spiritual evil, so far as may be, 
away from us, when it might come upon us unawares, 
keeping us when we cannot keep ourselves, and thus giving 
us peace. 

These Morning and Evening Collects or Prayers for peace 
we may well extend in thought, as we offer them, with an even 
wider spiritual application. For while, as each day and night 
comes round to us, we return afresh to God to ask His help 
for the coming day and the coming night, we may think of 
the day of life, and health, and strength, and prosperity, and 
light ; and again of the times of gloom, and sorrow, and weak- 
ness, and adversity, and ignorance, and death, which are re- 
called to us continually by the emblem of night. And with 
these thoughts before us, we may in spirit ask of God also to 
defend us against the dangers to which we are more especially 
liable at such times of prosperity and vigour, and of adversity 
and weakness, during our life on earth. 

It would be well, indeed, if all could be persuaded to use 
these Collects heartily for peace through God's grace each day 
before going forth to their work in the morning, and before 
laying down their heads at night for rest. 

The Collects for the week are generally (as has been 
observed before) derived from very ancient times. The 
second Morning Collect for peace is in the Sacramentary of 
Gelasius. The third Collect for grace is in the Sacramentary 
of Gregory, and in the Anglo-Saxon office. 
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Of the Evening Collects, the second * and third are botli 
found in the Sacramentary of Gelasius (494), and both were 
used in the Sarum Breviary. The second Collect was used 
afler the Litany, the third as an Evening Collect at the Ser- 
vice of Compline. 

Here the Daily Service ended originally. It was not till 
the final revision of the Prayer Book in 1661, that the present 
rubric was introduced from the Scotch Prayer Book, ordering 
the remaining Prayers to be said whenever the Litany is not 
used.' 

But the scheme of Prayers, as we now have it, is very com- 
plete. First, there are the prayers for the Queen and the 
Royal Family. This order, so &r from being a mark of 
Erastianism (as it has been represented), is prescribed by St. 
Paul in his first Epistle to Timothy (ii. 1, 2), and was the 
order uniformly adopted in the offices of the Eastern Church.* 

The Prayer for the Royal Family * was added among the 

> * Coming, as it originally did, at the close of evening, the second 
Evening Collect formed a sweet cadence of prayer, fitly concluding with 
the following short but touching Collect. It follows up very exactly 
the tone of the Nunc DimitiiSf and rings with a gentle echo of the 
peace that lies beyond this world, as well as of the peace which the 
world cannot give, nor the soul entirely receive, while it is in this 
world.' — Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

« See Procter, p. 239. 

' See freeman, i. 365. 'St. Paul exhorts that "prayers and 
supplications be made for all men." In particular for kings. And the 
reason he gives sufiiciently shows the necessity of praying particularly 
and especially for them ; namely, that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty, which can hardly be done if 
they do not help towards it. For as the son of S}'rrtch says, " As the 
Judge of the people is himself, even so are his officers. And what 
manner of man the ruler of the city is, such are all they that dwell 
therein " (Ecclus. x. 2). A good Josiah, Hezekiah, or David, promotes 
religion and honesty, and the right worship of God among the people. 
But a Jeroboam, by setting up calves in Dan and Bethel, makes all the 
people sin.' — Sparrow^ p. 69. Cf. Prov. xxi. 1. 
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Collects at the end of the Litany in 1604, approved, if not 
composed, by Archbishop Whitgift, and placed in the Prayer 
Book among the changes made by way of explanation, aft^r 
the Hampton Court Conference, on the authority of James 1/ ^ 
The Prayer for the Queen's Majesty was only actually intro- 
duced into our Prayer Book in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1559. But it is found in one of the earliest publications 
of the Bevision in a somewhat different form.' As we now 
have it, it is taken almost verbatim from the Sacramentary of 
St. Gregory .3 It stands unrivalled in the grandeur of its 
opening invocation, showing all earthly powers as but reflec- 
tions of the one great Power, and subordinate to it, and deriving 
their authority from it ; and again lifling up the mind from 
earthly thrones and earthly loyalty to the loyal homage due 
to Him who sits on His throne in heaven overall. The direc- 
tion of St. Paul respecting such prayers for those in authority 
was enforced by the Councils and great early writers of the 
Church, as Chrysostom, and Tertullian, and Cyril, and others, 

■ 

who expressly ordered that the well-being of those in autho- 
rity should be a special subject of the prayers of the Church. 
And, indeed, if there is kindled in our hearts the real 
desire for the well-being of those who for our sakes undertake, 
with the privileges and honours, the heavy cares also, and 
the great responsibilities of the administration of the State ; 
if we think of the mighty power of example, and the influence 
which comes down from the private, and domestic, and poli- 
tical life of those in high station, to the humblest households 
and individuals of our land ; if we admit the truth that * the 
hearts of kings are in God's rule and governance,* and that 
He does ' dispose and turn them as it seems best to His 

> Procter, p. 241. 

» Freeman, i. 376, Procter, p. 329. 

» WheaUy, p. 167. 
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godly wisdom,' for the blessing or the bane of those over 
whom they rule ; if we realise the need of wisdom and fore- 
sight in those who direct the councils of the nation, and 
frame her laws, we shall feel the need and the value of the 
earnest prayer, going up from the heart of a united people 
week by week, if not day by day, in behalf of that Sovereign 
whose virtues have specially endeared her to her people; 
and for all those who, under her, are entrusted with the 
charge of our state, that they may be preserved and governed 
by the guardian care, sanctified by the indwelling presence, 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 

After this follows the Prayer for the Clergy and People, 
in which God is addressed as He ' who alone worketh great 
marvels,' with a reference, perhaps, to the great outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit at the feast of Pentecost, and with, no 
doubt, a more general reference to that wonderful power, 
whereby He, through the Holy Spirit, draws the hearts of 
men to the obedience and love of Him. And we pray of 
Him to send down His gracious Spirit upon the Bishops, as 
the heads of the Church, and on all Curates, i.e. all who, 
under the Bishop, are entrusted with the care of souls — not 
those merely who assist others in their cure, as we now use 
the word ^ — and also on all Christian congregations committed 
to their care by Christ. 

And this prayer is followed, during the session of Parlia- 
ment, by a prayer for the guidance of its members in their 
arduous task. ' It was most probably composed by Bishop 
Laud, and first appeared in an " Order of Fasting" in 1625, 

' ' By " Curates " here are not meant stipendiaries, as now it is used 
to signify ; but all those to whom the Bishop, who is the chief pastor 
under Christ, hath committed the cure of souls of some part of his 
flock, and so are the Bishop's Curates. The Bishop, with these Curates, 
and a flock or congregation committed to their charge, make up a 
Church.' — Sparrow, p. 90. See Cardwell, * Conferences,' p. 342. . 

M 
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and again in 1628 in a special Form of Prayer '^ necessary to j 

be used in these dangerous times of war." In 1661 the 
prayer was inserted in a special Form for a Fast-day on the 
12th of June, and again in the following January. And at 
the same time it was placed by Convocation in the Book of 
Common Prayer.' * 

To the Prayer for the Parliament succeeds the most 
comprehensive prayer of all, that for All Conditions of Men, 
in which we pray first for all men, that they who as yet 
are ignorant of the name of Christ may be brought to know 
and love Him, and obtain salvation through Him ; then more 
especially for His Church throughout the world ; and then 
for those members of His Church who, by reason of their 
suffering affliction in some form, need our prayers, and 
should be specially remembered before God in them. The 
prayer is said to have been composed by Bishop Gunning, 
Master of St. John's College, Cambridge. * In its original 
shape it is said to have been longer, and to have brought 
into one prayer the petitions for the King, Royal Family, 
Clergy, &c., which are scattered through several Collects. 
The Convocation, however, retained the Collects ; and there- 
fore threw out the corresponding clauses in this general 
Prayer, without altering the word finally, which seems to be 
needlessly introduced in so short a form.' ' 

With the Prayer for all Conditions of Men, the general 

* Procter, p. 262. He observes that with regard to the expression 
* Most reb'gious and gracious King,' words which have been commonly 
supposed to hare been introduced as a compliment to Charles H., that 
sovereigns are mentioned as evaefidararoi Koi vurrdraroi in the Anaphora 
of the Liturgy of St. Basil. 

* Procter, p. 262. On the words ' for Jesus Christ His sake,* 
Bishop Lowth observes : ' This is a mistake either of the printers or the 
compilers. It should be, " for Christis sake," or, as is now commonly 
written, •' for Christ's sake," ' the * is ' being the English termination 
for the possessive or genitive case. — Quoted in Dr. Mant's Commentary. 
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and ordinary petitionary and intercessory portion of the 
Service may be said to end.* 

It was objected, however, to our Prayer Book in its 
earlier form that it contained no thanksgivings to God for 
blessings received, corresponding to the petitions to Him. 
And, accordingly, the General Thanksgiving supplies this 
want, expressing our gratitude to God for His mercies, 
especially for His infinite mercy in the redemption of our 
world by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and our desire 
that God would keep alive the sense of these His mercies in 
our hearts. But it also (which may have been the special 
purpose for which it was introduced), supplies a form of 
thanksgiving to God for the means of grace afforded us in 
the Service which we are just completing. And thus it 
corresponds to the hymn of praise and thanksgiving, be- 
ginning with * Glory be to God on high,' with which the 
Communion Service concludes. The General Thanksgiving 
was added at the last revision after the Kestoration of the 
Monarchy, and was the composition of Bishop Reynolds.' 

And then the Service closes with what is called the 
Prayer of St. Chrysostom and the Prayer for God's blessing. 
The first is found in the Liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chry- 
sostom, though there does not seem to be any authority for 
considering either of these to have been the author of it. 
* Thus a form of prayer taken from the Eastern Church found 
an appropriate place in our Prayer Book, when a suitable 
concluding prayer was not found in the Western Breviaries.' ^ 
It opens with gratitude to God for His mercy in having 
permitted us to meet and address Him in united prayer. 



' The Ember Collects may best be considered in connection with 
the Ordination Service. 

• Lathbury, * History of Convocation/ quoted by Procter, p. 263. 
Procter, p. 243. 

m2 
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Then it represents before Him the promise of the Saviour 
that ^ where two or three are met together in My Name, 
there am I in the midst of them.* Besting on which promise, 
we go on to beseech God to hear the prayers and falSi the 
desires which have gone up from the hearts of the united 
congregation ; and that, not according to our imperfect yiews 
of what is best for us, but according to His own perfect 
wisdom and love. Thus we beseech Him to grant our 
desires and requests, in such way, and so far, as He in His 
infinite wisdom may know to be best. And in this way we 
shall have in this present life 'knowledge of His trutk,^ 
experimental proof how faithful He is to His promises made 
to all who earnestly and trustfully draw near to Him. 
While, extending our view beyond this passing life, we can 
look forward to being made fit for, and admitted to, that life 
everlasting, in which is included all the glory and joy which 
we hope for in the presence of God, and our blessed 
Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit, and the angels of God for 
ever. 

And now it only remains to conclude our solenm Service 
with the Prayer for God's blessing, which is to be offered not 
by the minister for the people standing, as the blessing is, 
but by the minister for himself and the people kneeling 
together as in prayer. It differs from the form which was 
appointed to be used in the old Jewish ritual, as is recorded 
in the vith chapter of the Book of Numbers, vv. 23-27. 
For though, in the form of blessing there given, we now can 
trace perhaps the doctrine of the Holy Trinity in the name of 
the Lord three times repeated ; yet it was the unity of the 
Godhead which was kept prominently before the Jews, to 
prevent their falling into Polytheism. Whereas now with us 
the relation of all the three Persons in the Blessed Trinity to 
man's salvation is brought up in the benedictory prayer. 
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In it the name of the SaTiour is mentioned firflt, since all the 
blessings which we receive from God the Father, through 
God the Holy Spirit, flow forth to ns through our union with 
our blessed Lord, in whom we become the acceptable children 
of our Father in heaven, looked upon by Him with &vour 
and love. 

*Amen.' Our Daily Service of Prayer is at an end. 
Tet once, before we close, we declare, O Lord, our earnest 
desire for all those things which have been the subjects of 
our separate prayers ; our sincere sorrow for the sins which 
we have confessed; our hearty wish to offer to Thee our 
thanksgiving and praise. Accept, we beseech Thee, our 
Service, with all its imperfections. And let Thy blessing be 
upon us all for time and for eternity, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.* 

> The HBO of the word 'Amen' at the close of the petitions, and of 
the Service generally, has the highest warrant in the Word of God. 
For, under the old dispensation, the people, as they heard the blessings 
and curses of the Law, were to say * Amen.' And St. Paul refers to 
the custom of saying * Amen ' at tlie giving of thanks by the minister. 
And in the Book of the Bevelation of St. John, when the ascription is 
made of * blessing, and honour, and glory, and power unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever,' the 
four living creatures said ' Amen.' (Rev, v. 13, cf. zix. 4). 
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The following tables are added to show the probable origin 
of the Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution at the begin- 
ning of the Daily Service. It will be seen that these formu- 
laries are based throughout on Holy Scripture, and may be 
illustrated from ancient and modern forms. 

The passages of Holy Scripture are derived, to a great 
extent, from the Rev. H. J. Bailey's * Liturgy compared with 
the Bible.' The illustrations from ancient and modem forms 
are due mainly to Mr. Procter, Mr. Freeman, and the *Monu- 
menta Eitualia ' of Mr. MaskelL 
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THE EXHORTATION. 



* Dearly beloyed brethren,* the 
Scripture moYeth us in simdrj 
places to acknowledge and con- 
fess our manifold sins and wick- 
edness;' and that we should not 
dissemble nor cloke them before 
the £su;e of Almighty Grod our 
heavenly Father;' but confess 
them with an humble, lowly, 
penitent, and obedient heart ;* to 
the end that we may obtain for- 
giveness of the same, by His 
infinite goodness and mercy.* 

* And although we ought at all 
times humbly to acknowledge 
our sins before God ; yet ought 
we most chiefly so to do, when 
we assemble and meet together* 
to render thanks for the great 
benefits that we have received at 
His hands,' to set forth His most 
worthy praise,* to hear His most 
holy Word,* and to ask those 
things which. are requisite and 
necessary, as well for the body 
as the soul.** 

* Wherefore I pray and beseech 
you, as many as are here present, 
to accompany me with a pure 
heart and humble voice," unto 
the throne of the heavenly grace,*' 
saying after me : 



* * Therefore, my brethren, dearly bo- 
loved,' (Ph. i v. 1.) 

' If they shall confess their iniquity, 
and the iniquity of their fathers . . . 
then I will remember my covenant/ 
(Lev. xxvi. 40-42 ; cf. Prov. xxviii. 13 ; 
1 St. John i. 8, 9.) 

' * He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper.* (Prov. xxviii. 13 ; cf. Is. 
XXX. 1.) 

* * Only acknowledge thine iniquity 
that thou hast transgressed against the 
Lord thy God.* (Jerem. iii. 13; cf. 
Numb. v. 7;Ps. li. 17.) 

* * Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and 
He will have mercy upon him.* (Is. Iv. 
7; cf. 2 Chron. vii. 14; Jerem. iii. 12.) 

* * We will go into His tabernacle, 
and fall low on our knees before his 
footstool.* (Ps. cxxxii. 7 ; cf. 2 Chron. 
vii. 16.) 

^ 'Enter into His gates with thanks- 
giving, and into His courts with praise.' 
(Ps. c. 4 ; cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 8.) 

* * Praise God in His sanctuazy.' 
(Ps. cl. 1 ; cf. Ps. Ixv. 1.) 

* ' So they read in the book of the 
Law of God distinctly,* &c. (Neh. viii. 
8; of. Acts XV. 21.) 

1* * Mine house shall be called a 
house of prayer.* (Is. Ivi. 7; cf. 2 
Chron. vii. 16.) 

" * I will be sanctified in them that 
come nigh me.* (Lev. x. 3 ; cf. 2 Cor. 
X. 1 ; V. 20. 

ts < Thus saith the Lord, the heaven 
is my throne.' (Is. Ixvi. 1 ; cf. Heb. iv. 
16.) 
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THE EXHORTATION. 

* Fratres charissimi ' of usual occurrence in old offices. 

' That ye be of your sins clean confessed and for them contrite, that 
is to say, having sorrow in your heart for your sins.' — Old Public 
Exhortation in English, sometimes used preparatory to Communion. 



' It is agreeable to godliness that, as often as we appear before the 
Lord, before all things we should acknowledge and confess our sins, 
and pray for remission of the same.' — Hermann's Consultation. 

'Quamvis enim, dilectissimi, nulla sunt tempora quae divinis non 
sint plena muneribus, et semper nobis ad misericordiam Dei per Ipsius 
gratiam prsestatur accessus, nunc tamen omnium mentes majori studio 
ad spiritales profectus moveri, et ampliori fiduci& animari oportet, 
quando,' &;c. — Homily of St. Leo. ' 



' Fratres, cogitet nunc Testr{im unusquisque se coram Deo sisti, ut 
peccata et delicta sua omnia simplici animo confiteatur et agnoscat, 
atque apud vosmetipsos me prssuntem sequimini his verbis.* — Strasburg 
Liturgy of PuUain : pub. 1552. 

* Also ye shall kneel down upon your knees, saying after me, " I cry 
God mercy." ' — Old English Exhortation before Communion. 
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THE CONFESSION. 



' Almightj and most merciful 
Father ;* We have erred and 
fitrajed from Thj ways like lost 
sheep.' We ha^e followed too much 
the devices and desires of our 
own heart*!.* We hare offended 
against Thy holy laws.* We 
hare left undone those things 
which we ought to have done ;* 
And we hare done those things 
which we ought not to have done ;* 
And there is no health in us.' 

* But Thou, Lord, have mercy 
upon us miserable sinners.* Spare 
Thou them, O God, which con- 
fess their faults.* Restore Thou 
them that are penitent ;'* Accord- 
ing to Thy promises declared unto 
mankind in Christ Jesu our 
Lord." 

' And grant, O most merciful 
Father, for His sake ; " That we 
may hereafter live a godly, 
righteous, and sober life," To the 
glory of Thy Holy Name." 
Amen.* 



' * I will receive you, and be a Father 
unto you, saith the Lord Almighty.' 
(2 Cor. vi. 17.) * Blessed be God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of Mercies, and the God of 
comfort.' (2 Cor. i. 3.) 

' ' All we like sheep have gone astray.* 
(Is. liii. 6.) 

■ * They said, we will walk after our 
own devices, and we will eveiy one do 
the imagination of his evil heart.' 
(Jerem. xviii. 12.) 

* *We have offended against the 
Lord ; our trespass is great.' (2 Chron. 
zxviii. 13.) 

* 'Ye have dmitted the weightier 
matters of the law.' (St. Matth. zxiii. 
23 ; cf. Neh. i. 7.) 

* * They have done that which is evil 
in my sight.' (2 Kings zxi. 15; cf. 
Rom. vii. 20.) 

' ' The whole head is sick' (Is. i. 6.) 
* Without Me ye can do nothing.'* (St. 
John XV. 6.) 

* * God be merciful to me a sinner.' 
(St. Luke xviii. 13 ; cf. Rom. vii. 24.) 

* * Spare Thy people, Lord,' (Joel 

ii. 17.) 

*• * He restoreth my soul.' (Ps. zxiii. 
3 ; cf. St. Luke xv. 22.) 

" *To Him give all the Prophets 
witness, that through His Name whoso- 
ever believeth in Him shall receive re- 
mission of sins.' (Acts x. 43 ; cf. Is. i. 
18.) 

" * We are His workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus unto good works.' (Eph. 
u. 10.) 

" * The grace of God hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching us that ... we 
should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present time.' (Tit. ii. 
11, 32.) 

" ' Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.' (1 Cor. x. 31.) 



* The two connected ideas involTed in the word * health ' require the two dArnes of 
texts, and form the link of connection between the first and second parts of the 
Confession. 
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THE CONFESSION, 

* Omnipotens, aeteme, et vive Deus, seteme Pater Domini nostri Jesu 
Ghristi, . . . Qui dizisti, 'Vivo ego, nolo mortem peccatoris, sed ut 
convertatur et vivat,* . . . confiteor Tibi me miseirimum peecatorem 
multa peccata fecisse, et doleo toto corde quod oflfendi Te.' — Melancthon. 

^Domine Deus, Pater seteme et omnipotens, agnoscimus etfatemnr 
ingenu^ peccatores esse nos miseros, adeoqu^ k primA origine, qu& 
concepti et nati sumus, tarn ad omne malum esse pronos, quam ab 
omni bono alienos; quo vitio tuas leges sanctissimas assidu^ trans- 
gredimur.' — Strasburg Liturgy of Pullain. ' 

* Lord, be intent upon us, who all as sheep have gone astray, who 
are all dying creatures/ — Orison of David. 



' Attamen pcenitet sic ofPendisse bonitatem tnam. • . Miserere igitur 
nostri omnium, Deus et Pater clementissime ac misericors, per nomen 
Pilii Tui Jesu Christi Domini nostri Te obtestamur.' — Strasb. Lit. 

* Begard not the multitude of my iniquities, but have mercy upon 
me, and be favourable to me a most miserable sinner.' — Orison of David. 

* But Thou, Lord, have mercy upon us,' was the customary phrase 
all over the West, at the end of the short passages from Scripture 
which formed the Lections at Matins. — (Freeman, i. 321.) 

' Spare Thou them that confess.' — Orison of the Priest and Penitent. 



* Largire atqne adauge indies Spirit{Ls Tui Sancti vim et dona in 
nobis, quo . . . verampcenitentiamagamus, qu4mortuipeccatodeinceps 
abundemus fructibus justitise,' &c. — Strasb. Lit. 

'That by Thy help . . . returning from the ways of error to the paths 
of righteouaneaSf they may possess what Thy grace has bestowed, and 
Thy mercy hath restored J — Orison of Priest and Penitent. 
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THE ABSOLUTION. 

•Almighty God,» the Father of > • The Lord God appeared unto 

our Lord Jesus Christ,* who de- Abram, and said, I am the Almighty 

sireth not the death of a sinner, Grod.' (Gen. xrii. 1.) 

but rather that he should turn t « Blessed be God, eyen the Father 

from his wickedness and live ;« ^f q^ j^^ jesus Christ, the Father 

and hath given power and com- of mercies/ (2 Cor. i. 3.) 

mandment to His Ministers, to -att •i.xi-tj/-ijt 

declare and pronounce to His ^ ' *As I live, saith the Lord God I 

people, being penitent, the Abso- ^^ve no pleasure m the death of the 

lution and Remission of their '^^^ (Ezek. ram. 11.) 

Sins I* * * God hath reconciled as to Himself 

'He pardoneth and absolveth by Jesus Christ, and hath given to ub 

all them that truly repent,* and the ministry of reconciliation.' (2 Cor. 

nnfeignedly believe His Holy v. 18-20 ; cf. St. John xx. 21 ; St Matth. 

Gospel.* xvi. 19 ; xviii. 18.) 

; Wherefore let us beseech , . ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ y^^.^^ ^^^ 

Him to ^nt us true repent- ^^ .^ ^^ j^^^^ ^^ j^^^^ ^^^.^^ 

^u'^'.x. J^^ ^ ^ ^r ' for the remission of sins.' (Ct St. Mark 
that those thin^ may please • ^^ ^^ ^^y^ ^^j g?.) 

Him which we do at this pre- ^ , 

sent ;• and that the rest of our * * By Him all that believe are justi- 

life hereafter maybe pure and fied from all things.' (Acts xiii. 39; 

holy ;" so that at the last we cf. Ps. Ixxxvi. 6 ; Acts xx. 21.) 

may come to his eternal joy ; t . ^jjn h^^h God exalted to be a 

tlirough Jesus Christ our Lord.' " Prince and a Saviour, for to give repent- 

Amen. ance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.' 

(Acts V. 31 ; cf. St. James i. 17.) 

• * A new heart will I also give you, 
and I will put My Spirit upon you.' 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 26; cf. 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
St. Luke xi. 13.) 

* ' Offer the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness.* (Ps. iv. 6 ; cf. Ps. Ixx^ix. 7 ; 
Ecd. V. 1 ; Ps. xix. 14.) 

" * That he should no longer live the 
rest of his life in the flesh to the lusts 
of men, but to the will of GtodJ (I 
Pet. iv. 2.) 

" * Keep innocency, and take heed to 
the thing that is right : for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last.' (Ps. 
xxxvii. 37.) * Verily there is a reward 
for the righteous.* (Ps. Iviii. 11 ; cf. 
Rom. ii. 7-10.) 
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THE ABSOLUTION. 

' Lord God, who dost not suffer sinners to perish, and to die in their 
works, but rather wilt that they shall be convert and live, we humbly 
pray Thee to forgive us now that we have time and space.' — Marshall's 
Primer, 1535. 

. . . . 'desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should be converted and live .... that He may entirely pardon 
and abolish all their sins for all them that truly repent.' — John 4 
Lasco's Latin Service Book for the Use of G-erman Befagees in England, 
about 1550.* 

* Thou hast also, Lord, made choice by the same Thine Apostles, 
of those that should always discharge the office of the Priesthood in 
Thy Holy Church, to the end that they may remit sins upon the earth, 
and bind and loose all the bonds of iniquity.' — Coptic Liturgy of St. 
Basil. 



* To all of you, I say, who are thus minded, I pronounce (or declare, 
denufwio) on the faith of the promise of Christ, that all your sins are 
forgiven in Heaven by God our Father.' — German Service Book. 

[* The order and phraseology are so singularly those o(f our own form, 
that I cannot doubt that it was here our Eevisers found the old 
elements put together for them in the ahape which they adopted.'] «< 
Freeman, i. 313. 



*We beseech Thee, that Thou wouldst give us Thy Holy Spirit 
. . . . that Thy Holy Law may in all our life be expressed.' — 
German Service Book. 

' Spatium verse poenitentise, emendationem vitse, gratiam et consola- 
tionem Sancti Spirit^s, tribuat vobis Omnipotens Deus, et ad vitam 
perducat aeternam.* — Sarum Brev. Service for Compline. 

* The original Latin form is given in Procter, p. 44. 
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